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Cake batters made with International’s Velvet Cake Flour 
can be scaled '% to 1 ounce less per layer than ordinary 
batters, yet, even with the lower weight, produce 

larger volume! You'll notice superior texture and flavor, 
too! And there's “‘locked-in’’ moisture that means 


longer keeping quality. The result: faster selling cakes 








at a lower production cost to you. 






See for yourself the 
difference real quelity makes. 
Next time, specify “Bakery- 
Proved” Velvet Cake Flour. 
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You Cant Realize 
Full Flour Profits 
Without Bulk Storage 


Don't confuse a makeshift bulk 
flour handling system with the 
real thing. A really efficient bulk 
storage and packing plant pays 


for itself in a relatively short time. 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
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¢ 
are produced by the cake baker only when the 
soft wheat flour is top quality, uniformly 
milled to exacting specifications. Flour Mills 
of America mills such flour only after ex- 


haustive pre-testing! 


Flour Emmiills of Amotica, Iue. 


KANSAS CITY « ST. LOUIS * ALVA + ROSEDALE 





Aved mi erated 


To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour ¢ Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 





Or receive better service . 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLCUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 
MINNEAPOLIS > DULUTH 
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UNIFORM MILLING MEANS 
UNIFORM BAKING hey 
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baking results. 
no compromise with Midland’s 


Because there can be 

unvarying standards, you obtain greater production Py: 

1 baked goods with increased sales appeal. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Aug. 3—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis; sec., William Howie, J. 
K. Howle Co., Minneapolis. 

Aug. 25—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers, Albany Hotel, 


Denver, Col; sec., John H. Streit, 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Denver, 
Colo. 


Sept. &—District 1, Association of 
Operative Millers, Baker Hotel, 


Hutchinson, Kansas; sec., Clifford D. 


Smith, Wall-Rogaisky Milling Co., 
McPherson, Kansas. 
Sept. 7-8—District 5, Association 


of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
Park, Ill.; sec., R. H. Kohler, Merck 
& Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Sept. 9-11 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Asen.; Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee; sec., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 West Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Sept. 14-15—District 6, Association 
of Operative Millers, Chelsea, Mich.; 
sec., Larry Luedemann, Hillsdale, 
Mich. 

Sept. 15—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City; sec., George Tesarek, 
The Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Sept. 16-18—Southern Bakers Assn. 
production conference; Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson L. 
Skelton, 703 Henry Grady Blidg., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Sept, 17-18—National Association 








M, 





MULTIWALLS 


“WwW 


there’s nothing better! 


Chase is also your best source 
for Burlap and Cotton Bags 









Place your next order with 


CHASE BAG COMPANY General Sales Offices: 309 W. Jockson Bivd., Chicage 6, til. 





Personal Service and Prompt Shipments from 32 Notion- wide Branch Plants and Soles Offices 
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of Bakery Sanitarians, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Gerald J. Riley, 
Room 216, 855 Avenue of the Amer- 
icas, New York, N.Y. 

Sept. 28-29—District 3, Association 
of Operative Millers, Marion, Ohio; 
sec., Al Bosley, A. D. Bosley Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Sept. 29-30 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha; 
sec., L. F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago, 


Omaha, Neb. 


Oct. 12—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Barringer Hotel, Char- 
lotte, N.C.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Ml. 

Oct. 13—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers; Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 
Kressilk Products, Inc., Buffalo. 

Oct. 13-15 — New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade 38th Annual Conven- 
tion, Exhibition and Meeting; Hotel 
Berkeley - Carteret, Asbury Park, 
N.J.; sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Clere- 
mont Ave., New Brunswick, NJ. 

Oct. 18—Nebraska 14th Annual 
Wheat Show; Alliance, Neb.; show 
co-chairmen, Gene Neuswanger, Neu- 
swanger’s, Alliance, Neb., and Rich- 
ard H,. Good, Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce, Omaha, Neb. 

Oct. 18-19-20—District 11, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers, Robert 
E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N.C.; 
sec., William Price, Globe Woven 
Belting Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Nov. 8-10—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute; Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga,; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 322 
Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 8, 
Tenn, 

Nov. 16-17—District 18, Association 
of Operative Millers, Saskatoon, 
Sask.; sec., James Wimbush, Kipp- 
Kelly Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 

Nov. 26-27—American Corn Mill- 
ers Federation; Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Harry Hunter, 173 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 

1957 

Jan. 13-14—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
Orlando Hotel, Decatur; sec., M. B. 
MeClelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
eatur, Hl, 

Jan. 19—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis; sec., Willlam Howie, J. 
K. Howie Co., Minneapolis. 

Jan, 27-29—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
taltimore, Md.; sec., Edwin C, Muh- 
ly, 1126 Mathieson Bidg., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Feb. 15-17—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; The Carolina, Pinehurst, 
N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 2608 
Portland Ave., Charlotte, N.C. 

March 4-7—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 


Hotel, Chicago, IIL; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 1, IL. 

March 13-17 — Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assn.; 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater 
Park, Miss.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. 

March 17-20—Associated Retail 


Bakers of America, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 

March 28-30—Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga, 

March 30—District 8, Association 
of Operative Millers, Markeen Hotel, 
Buffalo; Roy Kehr, Kressilk 


sec., 


Products, Inc., Buffalo. 
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%, DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CwTS. 
Ye, WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 








FOR FINER loaf quality at the most economical 


[=] [= J [= ] cost per unit of bread, |-H flours can't be surpassed. r 
| With 1-H you get maximum bread production with r 











a minimum of shop trouble. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


vale of the Woods 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal! 


MAIN TAINED 





SINCE 1887 


Milling Co., Limited 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. | 











ITS IN THE RECORD | 








CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 





WESTERN CANADA- IT’S BETTER 
eg nie WHEs Tp 


s? “o 
> Reis KE % 


PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
















UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 








CANADA’S 





WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


CRESCENT 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 





y TRADE, HARE 
4 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 
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What is a Farm Family? 


No one can say exactly, but... 


To the highway traveler, they’re people who never stop working. 





To city people, theyre often a mystery. 


A Congressman views them as let’s-wait-and-see, independent voters. 


An artist delights in the strength and character in their faces. 


Their neighbors know they're always ready to help in time of need. 
To their church, they re people with a strong, abiding faith. 


To the county agent, they're wonderful, yet sometimes exasperating, folks. 


Ts you the farm family may mean still more 
things. It may mean the past when the farm 
family was part of the westward movement that 
leveled forests and broke the plain. Or the farm 
family may mean the present, a time when the 
farm family raises harvests vital to a swiftly- 
increasing population. Perhaps the farm family 
spells the future, a time when science and the 
farm family will work together still more closely 
to produce bigger, better crops. 

Yes. Even today the farm family depends on 
Science takes a hand in the farm 
ryday life—-in the feeds they use, or 
the farm equipment that saves them so much 


science 
family’s eve 


back-breaking labor. And science is back of 


creative processing that converts farm products 


Feed dealers respect them as shrewd buyers. 


To the State Fair, they’ re fun-loving, yet eager learners. 





for industrial and consumer use 

You see, about 75%, of the total farm crop is 
changed in form for industry and the consumer 
Companies such as Cargill, known as Creative 
Processors, do the “changing. 

Behind creative processing are Cargill's scien 
tists and laboratories, and countless hours of 
patient, probing experiments. Out of the research 
will come new uses for farm products, better ways 
of farming and a dazzling bright future for 
today’s and tomorrow’s farm families 

Cargill is dedicated to this research because 
through its research findings and the resulting 
creative processing it can best serve the farm 
family and the free farm economy. For many 
years, as the number-two man on the farmer 


The small-town editor sees them as warm, human people 


To America, they're the backbone 
The world marvels at their production miracles. 


To the lonely places, they bring friendship, laughter, and hard work. 


the face of America. 


To each other, they are everything 


processor team, Cargill has been a working 
partner of the farm family. This is a relationship 
we prize. We hope we can be worthy of the con- 
fidence thus far shown us by the American 
Farmer 











SO Years of Creative 
Processing of Farm Products 


CARGILIL 


For free color reprints, suitable for framing, write Cargill, Ine 
201 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
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CAREER MAN! 


. -» a complimentary term that applies 

equally to every bakery flour specialist in every 
Commander-Larabee mill—the men who mill 
bakery flours, who live and think and dream bakery 
flours ... the men who carefully, scientifically 

plan and produce the finest family of flours ever 
milled specifically for American bakers, everywhere! 


Commander-Larabee MINNEAPOLIS 


KANSAS CITY 


F iiss Minneapolis » Minneapolis Best » Maplesota 
Commander « Gigantic * VNA + Cream Loaf + Larabee’s Best 


Sun Loaf « Bakemaster + High Top « Empress 
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GRAIN SANITATION 
IMPROVES 


WASHINGTON — Since the Food 
and Drug Administration put its new 
grain sanitation standards into effect 
on July 1, no seizures have been made 
under the new rules of tolerance, re- 
ports the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. The new standard makes wheat 
in interstate transit subject to seizure 
if it contains one or more rodent 
pellets per pint of wheat, or 1% or 
more by weight of insect-damaged 
kernels. The FDA also reports that 
total seizures since Jan. 5, 1955, were 
only 21 cars, 14 of which were seized 
during the first 10 months of the step- 
ped-up inspection program. 





Brazil, Indonesia 
Participate in 
PL 480 Actions 


WASHINGTON 


wheat 


The issuance of a 
to 
Brazil and amending of a wheat flour 


purchase authorization 
Indonesia 
180 have 
Depart- 


iuthorization to 
itle I of Public Law 
innounced by the U.S 


purchase 
under ‘T 
been 
ment of Agriculture 
Brazil has been authorized to pur- 
chase up to $3,298,923 worth (includ- 
ing certain ocean _ transportation 
from U.S 
authorization to Indo- 
the purchase of up 
worth of flour 


costs) yf 
The 
nesia to finance 
to $2,816,000 


wheat suppliers. 


iumended 


wheat 


revises the contracting and delivery 
periods specified in the original au- 
thorization issued April 30 

The authorization to Brazil was 
issued in accordance with a recent 
agreement with that government to 
substitute $3,298,923 worth of wheat 
for an equivalent amount of feed 
grains and wheat previously agreed 
to and authorized 

The authorization provides for the 
purchase if approximately 1.7 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat, in bulk, grade 
U.S. No. 2 or better, excluding durum 
wheat. Grade and quality are to b 
is specified in contracts between tn- 
porters and suppliers 

. The wheat exported to Brazil must 
have been grown in the continental 
U.S. If wheat is purchased from the 
Commodity Credit Corp., the wheat 
exported must be of the ime class 
is that obtained from CCC and must 
be exported from ports serving the 
irea in which the CCC wheat was, 
or will be, delivered 

The Indonesian amendment speci- 
fies that sales contracts made on or 
ifter July 31 but not later than Oct 
1 will be eligible for financing. De- 
livery will be to importers, c. & f 
Indonesian ports, with shipments 


from U.S. ports on or after July 31 


but not later than Dec. 31. The buy- 
er(s) who will purchase the wheat 
flour will be announced when desig- 
nated by the government of Indo- 
nesia 


RESEARCH REPORT RELEASED 


WINNIPEG—The 1955 annual re- 
port of the Grain Research Labora- 
tory of the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners for Canada has been released 
The 77-page booklet outlines the re- 
search work conducted by the board 
for the 12-month period. Dr. J Anse] 


Anderson, f 
American A 
Chemists 


rmer president of the 
of Cereal 


chief chemist 


ssociation 
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Total Wheat Stocks Up Slightly; 
Hit Record 1,030 Million Bushels 


WASHINGTON Wheat stocks of 
1,030 million bushels stored in all 
positions on July 1 are the largest 


for that date in the comparable series 
beginning in 1935, according to the 
Crop Reporting Board of the US 
Department of Agriculture 
However, the total is only slightly 
larger than the previous year and 
is the first year 1953 that the 
carryover did not show a significant 
increase over the previous year 
The wheat stocks total was a tenth 
larger than the 1955 production and 


since 


nearly 2% times as large as the 
1946-55 July 1 average stocks. Cur- 
rent stocks are less than April 1, 
1956, stocks by 292 million bushels. 


July 1, 1956, stocks are largely gov- 
ernment owned. Some _ uncertainty 
surrounds the current stocks total 


largely because at the time the sur- 


quantities of wheat were in the proc- 
ess of being moved from under gov 
ernment price supports on farms and 
in country elevators to Commodity 
Credit Corp. ownership and storages 
Crop Reporting Board officials said 


Off-Farm Stocks Down 

963 mil- 
largest 

reduction 


Off-farm wheat stocks of 
lion bushels are the second 
of record but represent a 
of more than 2% from last year's 
record total. Storages under CCC 
contro] and terminals reported small- 
er stocks than a year ago with mer- 
chant mills and interior mills, ele 
vators and warehouses showing mod 
erate increases 

Corn stocks of 1,746 million bush- 
els exceeded the previous high total 
for July 1 by 145 million bushels 
Carry-over of oats was also a record 





veys were under way considerable high and 15% larger than a year 
. 
Stocks of Grains July 1, 1956, with Comparisons 
(thousand bushels) 
July 1 July 1 Aprill Jul 1 
(jrain and 4 tior 1954 1955 1os¢ 105° 
WHEAT 
(om farn 99,279 19. 108 18,164 467,716 
rerminalat 96,71 AOL 409 66.41 
ommodity Cred ( I 110,704 142,594 1 0 1 179 
M hant milla? ¢ 1,529 60,144 102.4 oa.6al 
Int rw t nad houses*® § 332, 0%" i 87 ii ' 
Tota 902,¢ 1,0 ‘ ! 1 i 
RY 
n farm 3,656 1.951 11. 31¢ 
rermina 44 649° 1,20 ¥ 503 
Conmmod lit ¢ ' 1 1 ' ‘ 
it rm le ! ehou *4 ‘ 1 ’ ‘41 
Tota 14,9 1 41 vod lf , 
CORN 
‘om farm Oso J t 1 , 9 11 
I minalst 6,8 yasO i 
mimodit 1 6,11 v4 ‘4 ‘ “e 1 | 
int r mi nd rehouses® § 64,93 110,071 96 162.1 
1 1,406,879 1,601,274 14,917 1.74 
ATS 
On rms* 1% P37,214 6.4it 674 
lerminalst ‘ 15,83 i 0 
( mr tit l yl 1 49 
Interior t nd i houses*® § ‘ 11,134 { 16,699 
otal f | “9 ’ i 
BARLEY 
" nea*® " 44,1 1! i ’ 2) 
Terr na t 9,121 1 i 
I odit t ry 1 1 1 
It ri in rehou *4 61 , 
Tota 1144 1 ‘1.9 114 , 
ORGHUM GHAI 
On farme* ee ee ee 13,901 
lermit ; ‘ »,538 O41 ’ 
(‘or a i ‘ t ’ ; 1 
It rie ! t ehou °§ i l " ’ , 
Total ° ° ° 117.669 
*Katimate f the Crop Reporting Board. tCommercial stocks reported by Grain Dt 
\M t 44 terr tie tOwned by CCe tored in bir t he rage ' 
7 ntr ' ( oan owned grain in trat t her ‘ t 1 t ! ! 
1 } mate t I ‘Mille reporting tot tur i ' ' i nw t ' 
t \ 1k ! SA tora ¥ not otherw ‘ le nat for } n. *° 
t Apr ln J l t July 1956 
WASHINGTON The sales of 423,- and that Cuba notified the Wheat 
000 bu. of wheat (including wheat Council of its intention to accede 
and wheat flour in terms of wheat Accordingly, export payments are au 


equivalent) have been confirmed by 


the Commodity Credit Corp. during 
the period of July 18-24 under the 
International Wheat Agreement 


against the 1955-56 year quotas 
According to the report issued by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
for July 18-24 included 90,588 
ewt. of flour (211,000 bu. in wheat 
equivalent) and 212,000 bu. of wheat 
The importing country principally in- 


sales 


volved in the week's sales was The 
Netherlands 
Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 


the opening of quotas for the 1955-56 
year on June 27, 1955, total 131,773,- 
000 bu 

the 
and 
1956 


USDA announced 
Indonesia had ac- 
wheat agreement 


On July 20 
that Iceland 


ceded to the 


thorized on sales to those countries, 
which are for export Aug. 1, 1956 
through July 31, 1957. The guaran 
teed quantities for the three coun- 
tries are as follows: Cuba, 7,422,229 
bu.; Iceland, 404,181 bu., and Indo 
nesia 5,144,119 bu 

The USDA also reported that cu 
mulative sales in the U.S. through 
July 24 against quotas for the crop 
year 1956-57 were as follows 

’ if 

Purchasing \) ‘ bu 
elgiu 
(juaten 

Ierael 

Lebanor 

etherland i 
Panama 

Philippir ) 
l’or : 

‘ j J 


Germany 





earlier. Carry-over of 


barley was 
12%) less than a year earlier with 
rye about the same as the previous 
year. The tonnage of feed grains 
was 8 larger than a year ago and 


the largest for July 1 in the 14 years 
for which comparable data are avail- 
able 

The 16.3 million bushels of old rye 
stored in all positions on July 1 is 


the second largest carry-over since 
1944, being slightly less than the 
16.4 million bushels on July 1, 1955. 


Of the total stocks, more than half 
was stored in terminals and more 
than a fourth was reported in -in- 
terior mills, elevators and ware- 
houses, Stocks of rye in bins and 
warehouses under government con- 
trol were quite small and compare 
with more than 1% million bushels 
a year ago. Farm stocks of rye on 
July 1 were sharply below the pre- 
vious year 


Corn Stocks Up 

Stocks of corn in all storage posi- 
tions on July 1 are estimated at 1,746 
million bushels-9% above the previ- 
ous July record of 1,601 million bush- 
els a year ago. Increases over a year 
ago were 33 million bushels on farms, 
52 million bushels in interior mills 


and elevators, 41 million bushels in 
terminals and 18 million bushels in 
CCC-owned bins. More than two 


thirds of the total July 1 stocks were 
under loan to or owned by CCC. Dis- 
appearance of corn from all positions 
during the April-July quarter was 
569 million bushels compared with 
548 million bushels the same quarter 
a year ago 

Stocks of oats in all positions on 
July 1, totaling 347 million bushels, 
are one seventh larger than last year 
and the largest of record, The hold- 
ings on farms at 272 million are next 
to the lergest of record and substan- 
tially above last year’s stocks of 237 
million bushels. Although the large 
carry-over on farms represents about 
the same portion (78%) of the total 
stocks year, this proportion 
is much usual as holdings in 
off-farm positions are high for the 
second consecutive year, July 1 stocks 
in interior mills, elevators and ware 


as last 


below 


houses, at 41 million bushels, are 
only slightly under last year’s rec 
ord but 1% larger than average 
Terminal stocks of nearly 28 mil- 
lion bushels are three fourths larger 
than last year and 2% larger than 
average, Storage in CCC bins, at 
6.7 million bushels, is down more 
than one fifth from last year’s rec- 


ord quantity but well above average 

The carry-over of barley on July 1 
totaling 115 million bushels, while 
12% smaller than last year, is 58% 
larger than average, Similar to last 
year, an unusually large portion of 
harley stocks was held in off-farm 
positions this year 

July 1 carry-over stocks of sor 
ghum grain in all positions are avail- 
for the first time with the in- 
auguration this year of estimates of 
sorghum grain stored on farms. These 


able 


over-all stocks totaled 118 million 
bushels of which 80 million bushe's 
were in interior mills, elevators and 
warehouses; 24 million bushe's were 
in terminals and 14 million bushels 
were on farms. The off-farm total 
of 104 million bushels is 11% larger 


than last year and the largest of 
record, the Crop Reporting Board 
stated 
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General Mills, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Inc., Reports 


New Records in Sales and Net; 
Per-Share Earnings Hit $5.68 


MINNEAPOLIS— General Mills re- 
ported July 31 for the year ended 
May 31 the highest earnings and 
highest dollar sales volume in its his- 
tory 


Net earnings of $14,057,000 repre- 
scent an increase of $1,674,000 over 
last year and show a return of 11.4% 
on the company's beginning net 
worth, Earnings per share of common 
stock were $5.68 as compared to $5.02 
the previous year. 


Taxes paid to local, state and na- 
tional governments’ totaled $20,476,- 
000, amounting to $9 per share. 


Wages and salaries, including the 
company's contribution for retire- 
ment benefits, were $70,964,000, an 


inerease of $3,024,000 over 1954-55. 


Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board, and Charles H. Bell, president, 
credited the improved earnings to 
two principal factors: (1) inereased 
capital investments in previous years 
for new and modernized facilities, 
and (2) the fine performance of the 
company organization in the face of 
difficult problems, 

The record sales of $516,052,804, 
compared to the previous high of 
$513,651,149 in 1954-55, were achieved 
despite a deeline in price levels of 
agricultural commodities, they point- 


ed out. Net earnings per dollar of 
sales were 2.7¢ compared to 2.4¢ the 
year before. 

Dividend payments of $7,903,000 
(including the payment of the first 
quarter common dividend which was 
declared prior to the beginning of 
the fiscal year) represented an all 
time high, and were largely the re 
sult of increasing the dividend 
per share of common stock 
$2.50 to $3. Earnings of 
were retained for reinvestment in 
modernization and expansion. This 
reinvestment brings the net worth of 
the company or stockholders’ equity 
to a new high of $131,456,892 


rate 
from 


$7,831,000 


Research Given Key Role 


In a statement accompanying the 
annual report of the company, Mr 
Bullis and Mr. Bell said that research 
would continue to play a key role in 
both current and future business at 
General Mills. “And the future,” they 
added, “continues to look bright.” 

Reinvested earnings of 
channeled into the company’s 
range modernization, expansion and 
diversification programs, are paying 
off, they said. More opportunities are 
being provided for those within the 
company and the investment base for 
the company’s 13,000 stockholders 


past years, 


long 


GENERAL MILLS, INC., AND ITS 
SUBSIDIARIES 


Results of Operations 


1956 1955 
products and services $516,062, 804 $513,661,14 
‘ ' 
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below i0 (3,26 105.9 774 
me or (decrease) in inventory valuation allowances (223,678) (203,1 ) 
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interest 1,0 rf BOL 4 
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niributions to employees’ retirement planes SKS ’ i 
I fit sharing dietribution a3. 4 
ne, general and administrative expenses 75,376,169 74.070.69 
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Your « 


has been broadened and further 


strengthened 


The annual report outlined an ex- 
pansion program which listed con- 
struction either begun or completed 
during the past fiscal year on nine 
major new plant facilities in five 
states and Canada. In addition, basic 
plans were completed for construc- 


tion of a new office building on a 40- 
acre site west of Minneapolis. Land 
was also purchased west of Minne- 


apolis to be used for expanded 
search department laboratories 


re- 


More than 25 new products were 
introduced by the company during 
the year. The employee level re- 
mained about the same at 13,100 

A subsidiary company, General 
Mills (Canada) Ltd., continued to ex- 


pand its Canadian markets, the re- 
port stated. During the year, this 
company introduced to Canadians 


three established Betty Crocker mix 
products and launched three new con- 
sumer products which have not yet 
been unveiled in the U.S 

Revised and readied for a second 
edition printing this fall was one of 
the all-time best sellers in the book 
field—-Betty Crocker’s Picture Cook 


Book. The first edition went through 
nine printings for a total of three 
and a half million copies 


Grocery Products Sales at Peak 
Sales of grocery products reached 
a new peak during the 


fiscal year, 
climbing substantially above the 
record sales volume of last year 


“Bisquick,” Betty Crocker cake mixes 
and “Cheerios” showed the greatest 


individual gains, each reaching an 
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July 31, 1956 


all-time sales high. Deliveries of Gold 
Medal] enriched flour were the third 
largest in history. 


Increased service to the baking in- 
dustry highlighted the year in the 
company’s flour operations. Commer- 
cial bakeries expanded their produc- 
tion of Brown 'n Serve baked goods, 
using the process given to all bakers 
by General Mills in 1949. The com- 
pany’s flour division continued to 
help implement the bulk handling of 
flour, an important development for 


both the milling and baking indus- 
tries 
Growing sales and a strengthen- 


ing of programs and competitive posi- 
tion were reported by other 
company activities institutional 
products, formula feeds, soybean pro- 
ducts, chemicals, special commodities, 
"“Q-Cel-O” sponges. Collectively, these 
activities accounted for more than 16 
of the new products introduced dur- 
ing the year. The mechanical divi- 
sion also brought out new products 
and further strengthened its research 
and development program, expected 
to assure steady growth for this divi- 
sion in years ahead 


also 


The company maintained its posi- 
tion as one of “The Golden Nine.” 
Genera! Mills holds charter member- 
ship in this exclusive “‘club’’ made up 
of the only nine companies listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange which 
have not failed to earn and pay reg- 
ular dividends on their common 
stocks without reduction since 1929 

The increase in expenditures by in- 
dustry on new plants and equipment 
is a major factor in the continuing 
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business, Mr. Bullis said in his state- 


ment 

These planned expenditures for 
capital facilities have a stimulating 
effect on our entire economy, not only 
on the construction industries. They 
are 20 to 30% higher in 1956 than 
they were in 1955. 

“As more new plants go into pro- 
duction, labor takes home more in- 
come and the government collects 
more taxes. And, of course, at the 
same time the owners of the new 
plants gather increased earnings, 
part in dividends, part in retained 
profit used to sustain further plant 


expansion 

“It is important to remember that 
these expenditures for plant expan- 
sion, as being planned or made, con- 
tinue to push forward despite tem- 
porary hesitation in areas of 
the economy. They appear to be un- 
affected, also, by political considera- 


some 


tions. It is very significant that when 
the President was ill in the fall of 
1955, there was no hesitancy, as 


might have been expected 

“Any consideration of our economic 
future must include population 
growth, now estimated at about 18% 
during the next ten years. However, 
the labor force between the ages of 
18 and 45 will hardly increase at all. 
Therefore, if we are to keep our out- 
put up to growing demand, industry 
must concentrate on im- 
provement in production methods and 
correspondingly more efficient gener- 
al operation. However, judging from 
the rapid advances already made in 
technology and the science of man- 
agement, the outlook is 


relentless 


good 


“In fact, there is strong evidence 
that the American economy will con- 
tinue to expand during the next ten 
years. The prospect is for a gross 
national product above $500 billion 
by 1965. This expansion will put 
heavy pressure on our engineering 
skills and upon labor. But that is 
nothing to worry about because our 


economy always performs well under 
pressure 

“That is the economic 
we at General Mills see it 


picture as 
We think 


it is a good picture—a decade of ex- 
pansion ahead for all American in- 
dustry. General Mills will take its 
part in that expansion and expects 


to share in its substantial benefits.” 

Mr 3ell reviewed the growth of 
the company’s divisions and discussed 
newly-introduced products 

The feed division began marketing 
new dairy, beef, poultry, and pig 
while continuing to make im- 
pressive gains in the development of 


feeds 


feeding formulas and methods. “Re- 
search, with farm animals under 
farm conditions, is the keystone of 
the division’s operations, and it is 


earning increasing recognition in the 


agricultural community,” Mr. Bell 
said 
‘Since 1947, General Mills’ chemi- 


cal division has produced fatty acids, 


mainly from vegetable and animal 
oils. Through the years, its long-range 
goal has been to upgrade the mar- 


ket value of these fatty acids by con- 


verting them to specialty derivative 
products. Fiscal 1955-56 brought 
marked progress toward that goal. 
Fatty nitrogen compounds (used 
widely in the petroleum, mining, and 
textile industries, as well as in home 
fabric softeners), Deriphats (which 
go into shampoos and detergents), 


and Uniphats (now used in the manu- 
facture of the new liquid detergents) 
all went into commercial production 

“The mechanical division further 
strengthened its research and de- 
velopment program. Electro-mechani- 
cal products for national defense con- 


nued on page 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


New Sprout-Waldron 
Office Building Opened 


(See picture on page 13.) 


MUNCY, PA.—Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., manufacturer of grain processing 
machinery, was host to the families 
of its employees and other residents 
of the Muncy community July 18. 
Approximately 2,500 persons attend- 
ed the open house to witness the for- 
mal opening of the firm's newly com- 
pleted office building addition and to 
be conducted through the expanded 
plant. 

H. M. Soars, president and general 
manager of the 90-year-old firm, pre- 
sided at the brief dedicatory cere- 
monies. The honor of cutting the rib- 
bon barrier to the new office build- 


ing was shared jointly by “Billy” 
Worthington, 85, now retired, and 
“Sandy” Soars, 8, son of Marshall 


Soars, vice president, and a grandson 
of H. M. Soars. In introducing the 
two, Mr. Soars explained that they 
represented a span otf five generations 
of Sprout-Waldron people. Mr. Soars’ 
grandfather ! ired Mr. Worthington. 

Mr. Soars told the crowd that dur- 
ing the past 10 years, the Sprout- 
Waldron company had spent $2,275,- 
000 in plant modernization and ex- 
pansion and had more than doubled 
the number of employees on its pay- 
roll—from 370 in 1946 to 750 in 1956 
During that same 10-year period, he 
added, its dollar volume of sales had 
been® increased six-fold. About one 
half of the machinery firm’s total 
sales come from the grain processing 
industry, he said. 

About 20 representatives of news- 
papers and magazines serving the in- 
dustries which use Sprout-Waldron 
equipment were guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. Soars at a cocktail party held 
at their home, “Soarspot,” near Wil- 
liamsport. A dinner at the Williams- 
port Country Club for the publica- 
tion representatives followed the open 
house ceremonies held early in the 
evening. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Data from Census of 
Manufactures Show 


Millfeed Shipments 


WASHINGTON —- Total shipments 
of wheat millfeeds in 1954 were 4,120,- 
000 tons, valued at %194,886,000, ac- 


cording to a recently issued report 
on the 1954 Census of Manufactures. 
These totals compare with total 


shipments in 1947 of 5,285,000 tons, 
valued at $320,580,000. The decline in 
volume results from the decrease in 
flour production in recent years. 
These figures are part of a report 
on the flour and meal industry issued 
by the Bureau of the Census. 
Figures on certain other feed in- 
gredients also were part of this report 
on the flour and meal industry. 
Shipments of corn meal for animal 


feed, among the dry corn milling 
products, totaled 1,457,000 tons in 
1954. The value of this amount was 
$5,216,000. 


Another classification in this report 
was hominy feed and other by-prod- 
ucts of dry corn milling (for animal 
feed). Total shipments in 1954 were 
634,000 tons, valued at $33,972,000 
These figures compare with 529,000 
tons and $36,117,000 in 1947. 

Shipments in 1954 of oat millfeed 
and other by-products of oats were 
reported at 316,000 tons, valued at 
$9,276,000. These figures compare 
with 237,000 tons and $11,346,000 in 
1947. 





St. Louis Exchange Progresses in 
Action to Construct New Building 


ST. LOUIS Harold C. Banks, 
president, Merchants Exchange of St 
Louis, has announced that a contract 
has been entered into for the sale of 
the Merchants Exchange Bidg. to 
Pierce Building Corp 

The negotiations which led to the 
conclusion of the sale were in the 
hands of a special building commit- 
tee of the exchange, composed of 
Harold H. Vogel, chairman, R. Hal 
Dean and Donald W. Kleitsch, assist- 
ed by Walter J. Krings, secretary of 
the exchange 

The exchange committee recently 
announced the participation of the 
exchange in the purchase of the tract 
of land known as Walsh Stadium on 
Oakland Ave. just went of Kings- 
highway Blvd. The other purchasers 
were Falstaff Brewing Corp. and Mel- 
vin and Harold W. Dubinsky. This 
purchase contemplated the razing of 
the stadium, which is expected to 


begin early in October 
The closing of both the sale of the 
Merchants Exchange Bldg. and the 


purchase of the Oakland Ave. prop- 
erty is scheduled between Oct, 1 and 
Nov. 1 

The committee is also presently 


negotiating for the erection of a 
building for the exchange on its por- 
tion of the Walsh Stadium tract. If 
no unforeseen difficulties arise, it is 
anticipated that ground will be brok- 
en for the erection of this new build- 
ing at about the turn of the year, 
or shortly thereafter. 

The present Merchants Exchange 
Bidg. was completed in 1875. It has 
been the home of Merchants Ex- 
change and the grain industry of St 
Louis since that year 

The new building will be erected 
within the city limits of St. Louis 
although somewhat removed from the 
downtown area 





Continental’s Baking 


Division Shows Gain 


NEW YORK—Although dollar sales 
of the Continental Baking Co. for the 
second quarter increased substantial 
ly because of Morton 
contributions, the Continental 
of baked foods were 
greater than similar 

Dollar sales amounted to $70,915,- 
125, as compared with sales for the 
corresponding quarter of the year 
1955 of $59,159,521. Part of this in- 
crease of $11,755,604 represents sales 
of Morton Frozen Inc., which 
business was not owned in the second 
quarter of the year 1955, and sales 
of Stewart's, Inc., which business was 
owned only for six weeks of the sec- 
ond quarter of the year 1955 


Frozen Foods 
sales 
A 


yeat 


also 


last 


sales 


F< ” is, 


Bread, cake, and sweet goods sales 


during the second quarter of the 
year 1956 increased approximately 
914% over similar sales during the 


second quarter of the year 1955 

Net profit after federal income tax 
and amortization of good-will during 
the second quarter of the year 1956 
was $2,145,797, equal to 3.03% of net 
sales. This compares to net profit dur 


ing the second quarter of the year 
1955 of $2,082,019, equal to 3.52% of 
net sales 


The earnings on each share of com- 
mon stock during the second quarter 
of 1956 amounted to $1.33 on 1,482 
178 common outstanding at 
the end of said quarter 


shares 


as compared 


with $1.58 for the same quarter of 
1955 on 1,203,629 shares 
For the first 26 weeks of 1956 the 


earnings on each of the 1,482,178 com 
mon shares outstanding amounted to 
$2.03, as against $2.61 on 1,203,629 
shares in 1955 

During the second quarter expendi 
tures for advertising increased $1, 
178.669 over the corresponding quar 
ter of the year 1955. Part of this in- 
crease was caused by expenditures 
made by Morton, but the major por- 
tion of the increase represents addi 
tional expenditures for advertising of 
specialty breads 


Advertising amounted to 4.12% of 


net sales during the second quarter 
of the year 1956, compared to 2.94% 
of net sales during the second quar- 
ter of the year 1955. It is the inten 
tion of management to continue ap 
proximately such increased advertis- 
ing during the balance of the year 


1956, according to R. Newton Laugh- 
lin, president of Continental 


Ward Baking Co. 
Unit Sales Higher 


NEW YORK —- Dollar sales in the 
fiscal six months for the Ward Baking 
Co. were ahead of last year and unit 
sales are currently greater, according 
to Faris R. Russell, chairman of the 
board, 

Ward recorded net income of $299,- 
565, or 26¢ a share, in the recent 15- 
week period, down from $475,716, or 
i8¢ a share, in the comparable period 
last year. In the first 12 weeks of 1956 
the company chalked up profit of $5,- 
754, not enough to cover preferred di- 
vidend requirements and equal to a 
deficit of nine cents a common share, 

For the 27 weeks ended July 7, 
Ward's profits totaled $305,319, or 17¢ 
a share, off sharply from the $571,525, 
or 5l¢ a share, it earned in the 28 
weeks, ended July 9 last year. Sales 
for this year’s first two accounting 
periods were $50,178,624, up slightly 


from $49,954,072 in the like 1955 
period, 
In addition to the increases in 


labor costs, a one-week strike of pro- 
duction employes at Ward's Newark, 
N.J., bakery adversely affected this 
year’s earnings, Mr. Russell said 

Ward is continuing “to give atten- 
tion to the development of new prod- 
uct lines and new varieties of existing 
product lines” in an effort “to further 
diversify,” Mr. Russell stated. The 
company’s principal products are Tip- 
Top bread and cakes 


SREAO (18 THE STAFF OF Lire 


Rising Prices Bring 


Sugar Quota Increase 


WASHINGTON The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has increased 
sugar marketing and import quotas 
by 50,000 tons to put the total 1956 
quotas at 8,625,000 

The department said that since 
June 22, when quotas were increased 
125,000 tons, the New York price of 
duty paid raw sugar had risen from 
6.02¢ to 6.15¢ Ib. It said this in- 
reflected a limitation in cur- 
rently available supplies of raw sugar 
for Gulf and East Coast refineries 

The department said marketings 
of beet sugar had been running be- 
low last year’s level. This fact, 
coupled with larger distribution of 
sugar so far this year, had made 
greater than normal inroads into sup- 
plies of cane sugar 


crease 
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USDA Publishes Preliminary 
Material on In-Kind Subsidy; 
Will Discuss with Grain Trade 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON Regional Com- 
modity Credit Corp. offices have been 
sent preliminary material on the in- 


kind subsidy payment program, The 
material has been furnished as a 
basis for discussion between CCC 
representatives and members of the 
export trade in each area. 


‘The material includes a very rough 
draft of USDA ideas on the possible 
methods of operation of the subsidy 
plan, slated to go into operation on 
wheat and wheat flour export soon. 


The draft does not represent any- 
thing even approaching final deci- 
sions and must be recognized as little 
more than a starting point which 


probably will be revised and modi- 
fied in many respects before final 
regulations on the subsidy in-kind 
plan are put into operation, 

In the meantime, a two-man com- 
mittee of the North American Grain 
Exporters Assn. will meet here with 
USDA officials before the larger 
trade meeting Aug. 8-9 to set up 
ground rules for the larger group 
meeting. It is understood that those 
present at the first preliminary ses- 
sion here will be Raymond J, Barnes, 
president of the association and Wil- 
lem Sechilthuis, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Continental Grain Co. 


It is hoped in some quarters here 
that at the Aug. 8-9 meeting the 
rough spots of the subsidy-in-kind 


plan can be ironed out, and from that 
start it may be possible to persuade 
USDA to shift over not later than 
Jan. 1, 1957 to an all-out cash sub- 
sidy method, 

There is a strong feeling within 
trade circles here that at the meet- 
ing it will be resolved that the flour 
subsidy payment after Sept. 1 should 
be handled on a cash basis and that 
a four-month test of the subsidy-in- 
kind plan for wheat exporters will 
establish supporting material so that 
subsidy can be put on a cash basis 
after Jan. 1, 1957. 

The position of the milling industry 
in the export field has’ not been too 
clear as a result of “he garbled an- 
nouncement by USDA of the pro- 
posed subsidy-in-kind basis for bulk 


wheat exports. This announcement 
seemed to inelude wheat flour ex- 
ports in the subsidy-in-kind plan, al- 
though milling industry officials are 
said to have been given assurance 
that the USDA favored a shift over 


to a cash subsidy for flour exports at 
once 


Since USDA has now included the 


flour milling industry representative: 


in the Aug. 8-9 meeting, it seem 
that such misunderstanding can be 
corrected and the mills put on the 
cash subsidy basis after Sept. 1, 1956 

It is not impossible that, if the 
regional meetings and the overall 


meeting here in August develop some 
unsolvable problems concerning the 
in-kind subsidy, even bulk wheat may 
be put on a cash subsidy basis. How 
ever, it is not seen likely that mem 
bers of the grain trade would object 
to a step-by-step approach to the cash 
subsidy principle. They may see in a 
cash subsidy for wheat flour the en 
tering wedge so they too can obtain 
a similar subsidy decision later. 
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Paul Gerot Cites 
Pillsbury’s Plans 
For New Products 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL New pro 
ducts in the baking mix field will be 
forthcoming soon from the Spring 
field, Ill, plant of Pillsbury Mills 
Inc., it was revealed by Paul S. Gerot 
president of the company, during an 
inspection visit here 

Mr. Gerot said at Springfield that 
“Pillsbury spends in excess of a mil 
lion dollars a year on research, Out 
of that, we have new developments 
and products flowing steadily. It is 
logical to assume that as new one 
are ready for the market they will 
be produced and distributed through 
the local plant.” 

The Springfield branch is the or 
ganization’s number one plantinterms 
of the company’s total operation, he 
said, since it handles a greater va 
riety of Pillsbury products than any 
other branch owned by the firm 

Adding new products to the Spring 
field plant would not call for physi 


cal expansion, Mr. Gerot said, since 
the company’s whole policy fs to 
achieve maximum production tech 


niques while maintaining the lowest 
possible cost and retaining top quali 
ty. 

Therefore, Mr said, efforts 
will be made to secure increased pro 
duction of products, with latest ma 
chinery and equipment which was in 
stalled during a remodeling 
at the plant about a year ago 

Mr. Gerot recalls when the Spring 


Gerot 


proce 


field branch opened in 1930, with 
about 300 employees, it was con 
sidered a model operation. It now 


has about 1,500 employees 





U.S. to Ship Wheat to Iran 
In Flood Relief Emergency 


WASHINGTON 


The U.S. will send up to 20,000 tons of wheat to Iran 


to help meet an emergency which has arisen there as a result of flash floods 
in the central part of the middle eastern country, the International Coopera 


tion Administration announced, 


The wheat will be used to replace Iranian grain stocks which are now 
being used to help feed victims of the floods, Present Iranian grain stocks 
are considered barely adequate to meet the needs of the non-stricken areas 

lhe wheat is being supplied as a gift of the American people to the people 
of Iran under provisions of Title II of the Agricultural Trade Development 


and Assistance Act, This provision authorizes ICA to use U.S 


agricultural 


commodities for emergency relief purposes abroad, 
ICA said arrangements are now being made to transport the grain and 
that it would arrive in Iran in ample time to prevent a grain shortage 
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General Baking Co. 
Net Declines Slightly 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
chairman of the General 
jaking Co., has announced that the 
estimated net profit of the company 
for the 26-week period ended June 30, 
1956 (after estimated federal income 
taxes of $519,977) amounted to $649,- 
036 

This was equal to 20.2¢ a common 
hare after meeting preferred divid- 
end requirements. This compares with 
an estimated net profit for the cor- 
responding period in 1955 (after esti- 
mated federal income taxes of $537,- 
227) of $668,368, or 
hare 


board of 


21.3¢ a common 
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Steady Wheat 
Prices Expected 
During August 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Steady 
to slightly higher wheat prices are 
expected during August, according to 
a report of the agricultural econom 
ics department of Kansas State Col- 
lege 

Although wheat prices normally do 
not change appreciably from July to 


August, some increase in prices is 
expected this year. Rains in areas 
harvesting wheat in mid-July caused 


an increase in the rate of 
the new crop which, in turn, resulted 
in somewhat unexpected downward 
pressure on wheat prices during July 
A reduction in the rate of sale of new 
wheat by producers should result in a 
slight improvement in price 

Probably a more important influ- 
ence on prices will be the expected 
withdrawal of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. from the wheat export market 
on Sept. 4. After that date, release 
of CCC wheat for export at less than 
105% of the support price plus car- 
rying charges will be limited to pay- 
ment of subsidy in kind to wheat ex- 
porters 


sale of 


The new export arrangement is ex- 
pected to increase the purchases for 
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export from the open market by 200 
to 250 million bushels. Carryover of 
“free’’ wheat was small. It is, there- 
fore, fairly certain that to obtain the 
amount of wheat from the open mar- 
ket that will be demanded, im- 
pounding under government loan will 
have to be curtailed, the Kansas re- 
port said 

The prospect for an increase in de- 
mand for free wheat of the size cur- 
rently indicated will tend to increase 
the price of wheat 
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Henry J. Schmitt New 


Terminal President 


PORTLAND, ORE Henry J 
Schmitt was elected president of the 
Terminal! Flour Mills of Portland and 
the Spokane Flour Mills of Spokane, 
Wash., July 27. Mr. Schmitt succeeds 
the late Mark P. Miller, who lost his 
life in an airplane accident at Seattle 
June 21. 

Mr. Schmitt was formerly vice 
president and general manager of the 
two organizations, having become as- 
sociated with them last Nov. 15. Prior 
to his association with these milling 
companies, he had been associated 
with the Colorado Milling & Elevator 


Co. at Denver and the Preston-Shaf- 
fer Milling Co., Walla Walla, Wash 
BREAT ‘8 THE STAFF Pr Lire - 


Canadian Demurrage 


Charges Bid Denied 


MINNEAPOLIS The Board of 
Transport Commissioners for Canada 
July 30 temporarily blocked efforts of 
railways to impose demurrage 
charges against terminal elevators 
for delayed unloading of boxcars car- 
rying grain. The board suspended im- 
position of the charges until Sept. 10 
when it will hold hearings to review 
the situation. The railways had or- 
dered the charges into effect Aug. 1 
A last minute request from the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway that elevator 


companies be required to put into 
escrow sufficient money to cover po- 
tential demurrage should the board 


rule in its favor was also denied 





Over Eight Million Acres Signed Up 
For 1956 Acreage Reserve Program 


WASHINGTON—More than 8 mil- 
lion acres of cropland had been signed 
up by farmers under the 1956 acre- 
age reserve program of the soil bank 
through July 20, according to reports 


for that date which have been re- 
ceived by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture from State Agricultural 


Stabilization and Conservation offices 

The amount of cropland listed for 
the acreage reserve during the third 
week for which reports have been 
available almost doubled the previous 
week's figure. During the week end- 
ed July 6, slightly under million 
acres had entered the soil bank acre- 
The total which covered 
the period through July 13, was 4, 
100,000 acres. Deadline for producers 
to enter land in the 1956 
reserve was July 27 

A total of 75,086 agreements for 
wheat have been signed, covering 
3,899,033 acres and payments of $31,- 


age reserve 


acreage 


005,750. Most of the agreements 
have been signed for corn-—-215,959 
covering 3,313,064 acres and pay 
ments of $111,275,250 

According to the July 20 report 
from the state ASC offices, 368,296 
acreage reserve agreements were 
signed. If the signatory producers 


comply with requirements of the pro 
gram, they can earn nearly $165 mil- 


lion on the 8 million acres entered 
under the program 

Only farms with corn “base acre- 
ages’ or allotments for wheat, cotton, 


rice, peanuts, or tobacco are eligible 
to participate in the acreage reserve 
program, which is designed primarily 
to reduce current production of these 
six basic crops 


Effect of Soil 
Bank Noted 


WASHINGTON~—-An indirect con- 
tribution to soil bank goals may come 
from a potential situation requiring 
the use of Commodity Credit Corp 
stocks of surplus corn 

Since the bank this year is 
cutting back the supply of oats for 
the commercial market and to a less- 
er degree grain sorghums and pas- 
ture, it will require that feeders and 
others may have to draw on CCC 


soil 


stocks of corn in bin storage sites to 
meet their requirements for the bal- 
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arm [f th feeding ve Therefore 
the cont ition of mat acreage to 
the rn phase of the s bank is 
een a in indirect contribution to 
the s« k goals 

The last report of the U.S. Depart- 
nent of Agriculture on the bank shows 
that nearly 3} millior icres have 
been put into the soil bank for the 
1956 corn crop phase of the program 


Some trade that of this 
represents 


oat crop | farmers 


yurces clain 
total acreage 


the 


nearly 90 
chipping ol 


who were attracted by the financial 
gains of the 90¢ per bushel! corn soil 
bank certificate times normal corn 
yield per acre of the land in oats 

If eve part of the trade reports 
of oat crop clipping is confirmed in 
the August crop report it would prob- 
ibly indicate the smallest oat crop 
since the te thirties 

An analysis of trade and official 
ypinions reveals that the impact 
f the soil bank this year will be on 
the oat crop where the Aug. 1 crop 


report may disclose a sharp reduction 


of the timated outtu for this 
year 

The effect of the soil bank m pro- 
duction of winter wheat may be neg- 
ligible howing only payments of 
$4-6 an acre to blown-out or drouth- 
stricken wheat in the Southwest 

What may happen in the spring 
wheat belt may be something dif- 
ferent, however, since abandonment 
of wheat fields becauss of drouth 
might make the soil bank payments 
of $1.20 bu. a more attractive pros- 
pect than the gamble on harvesting 
1 crop. Some additional acreage of 
spring wheat may go into the soil 
bank dividend checks 


GRAIN COMPANY MOVES 
TORONTO 
Ltd na 
Bank Building 
ifter July 27 


elin Grain 
Dominion 
Toronto, 
telephone 

Drape! 


Draper Gi 

moved to the 
68 Yonge St 
The new 


number! Empire 4-8433 


Gosselin Grain Ltd. i ne of the 
newer grain firms in Toronto and is 
headed by Grant Draper 
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NEW SPROUT-WALDRON BUILDING — An 
people witnessed a ribbon cutting ceremony recently that marked the inaugura 
tion of a new office addition to Sprout, Waldon & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa. (See 


estimated crowd of 


story on page 11.) Employees and their families gathered to hear H. M 
Soars, president and general manager, officially open the building. The tra 
ditional task of ribbon cutting was shared by William Worthington, 85, and 
H. Marshall Soars, II, 8. Mr. Worthington represented the traditional past 
of Sprout-Waldron. He was an employee for 62 years, having been originally 
hired by the founder of the company, who was H. Marshall Soars IIl's great 
preat grandfather. 





USDA Seeks Processing Offers for 


Flour, Cornmeal Donation Program 


WASHINGTON The U.S. Depart- by USDA not later than 4:30 p.m 
ment of Agriculture announces that (EDT), Aug. 8, for acceptance not 
offers have been requested to process later than 1 pm. (EDT) Aug. 10 
Commodity Credit Corp.-owned wheat USDA will deliver wheat and corn to 
into 8.947,000 lb. of wheat flour and successful bidders for processing into 
CCC-owned corn into 270,000 Ib. of flour and cornmeal In making 
cornmeal for domestic and foreign awards, consideration will be giver 


donation. This is the first of periodic 
requests for offers to CCC- 


to transportation costs of wheat and 


corn to mills and of flour 








CAPITAL COMMENT 





WASHINGTON Reflecting an 


over-all recognition of 1 job well 
done, there appears to have been a 
rising of trade feeling in hoth milling 


and grain trade circles that Lloyd N 


Case, Commodity Stabilization Serv 
ice gra branch director hould be 
top man in line as succes wr to Earl 
Hughes who will shortly retire as di- 
rector f CSS 
Northwest and Pacific Coast grain 
nd n ! officials are urging the 
promotion of Mr. Case. T! support 
of ich consequential nature that 
t is probable that Mr. Case will be 
Mr. Hughe SUCCESSOI 
Mar ynths ago Th rthwest 
ern Mille noted that the Case ap- 
pointment as head of the USDA grain 
brancl irked the first time that an 
ill-round iin man had ever filled 
that spot. Previously farm-connected 
fficials had occupied the post but it 
required periods f training to 
rain knowledge of grau erchandis 
r leta This comment cannot be 
e¢ i eflection on Mr. Case's pre 
lecesso! ich as Ler Smith and 
Willian cArthur who together ran 
the <¢ responding unit durir and 
fter W i War II. It to the cred 
r. McArthur wi! ifter re- 


perations if the private 





By John Cipperly 





process and corn 
owned wheat and corn into flour and meal from mills to domestic or port 
cornmeal under an expanded domes destinations. Bidder are asked to 
tic donation operation and for dona- consider the value of retained b 
tion to needy persons abroad, USDA _ products such as millfeeds in thei 
officials said offers. The USDA will take deliver 
Processing offers should be received only of flour and cornmeal, to leave 
mills not later than Aug. 2&8 
The flour for export will be packed 
in 10- and 100-lb. bags and the corn 
meal in 5-lb. bags. The flour and 
cornmeal for domestic use will be 
packed in 100-lb, bags 
SReEAT S&S Tre erarr ’ ’ 
Cargill Pl 
grain exporters, commented that he arg an 
never realized the capacity of those 
operators to develop grain export To Sue eo & & 
business 
But under more normal peacetime UTICA, N.Y Cargill, In an 
conditions, Mr. Case has met with nounced intention of filing sult 
more normal problems which involve “} iinst the Commodity Credit Corp 
the maintenance and participation of manding more than half-a-million 
all phases of grain merchandising in dollars in connection with five grain 
the movement of the big crops of torage and handling contract 
wheat and corn. It has been his un- The action, which was to be filed In 
derstanding of trade problems and the US. District Court Au 1 for 


the close affinity of the private and the North District of New York b 


cooperative grain merchandisers to Paul R. Shanahan of Syracuse, N.Y 
an economical marketing of those and Weston B. Grimes of Washin 
grains which have provided broad ton, attorneys for Cargill, states that 
trade support for his promotion the grain firm “fully performed all 
It has been commented to The its obligation umiler the contract 
Northwestern Miller here that this but that in each case CCC “failed 
“promote Case” campaign can be ac- and re fused to pay, despite repeated 
celerated by individual initiative on demands 
the part of persons who agree that he five contract the complaint 
Mr. Case may be the logical succes- Say were entered into betwee 1949 
or to Mr. Hughes in writing their and 1952 for storage and handli 
views to Ezra Taft Benson, secretary grain in three case ind purchase 
of agriculture, and to such important sale and delivery of grain in tv f 
congressional leaders as Sen. George Albany and Buffalo, and at 
D. Aiken (R.. Vt.) and the new top City. I. Claims involved total $554 
man on the Republican side of the 638.33 
house agriculture committee, August CCC's position, accordit to ¢ 
H. Andresen of Minnesota, recom official that the pa ent re 
mending that they lend their influ being withheld pendir re if 
ence to the advancement of Mr dispute that are ep ite 1 a 
Case's appointment tinct from thi uit 








Soft Red Wheat 
Processors Meet on 


Subsidy Problem 


WASHINGTON—At 
July 27 b 


a session here 
committee 


soft red wheat proc- 


tween a small 


representing the 


essors and U.S. Department of Agri 
culture officials, the anticipated prob 
lems for that part of the wheat crop 
during the operation of a soil bank 
were threshed out No definite co 
clusions were reached by the USDA 
official 

The best that the soft red wheat 
processors obtained was the recom 


mendation that their problems should 


be first resolved with the wheat grow 
ers in the five major soft red wheat 
producing tate 

Since these tates are generally 
the largest ielding states per acre 
it h been feared that a liberal per 
bushel certificate of value to cooper 


itors in the soil bank might persuade 
hea participation and the conse 
quent reduction of production of soft 
red wheat next year 

USDA has the authority to reduce 
the impact of the soil bank on the 
oft red wheat states by means of 


illocation of money for soil bank pur 


poses by wheat crop types and areas 
\ limited amount of money for the 
soft red wheat states, for example 
would head off the danger to the 
nece iry production on this type of 
wheat 

However, USDA officials noted that 
if they took arbitrary action in this 
way it might cause the soft red wheat 
farmers to revolt, invoking Congres 
sional resentment and a demand that 
USDA administer the soil bank oper 
itions on 4 pro-rata basis, assuring 
equality of opportunity to all types of 
Vheat production 

It is understod that USDA officials 
urged the oft wheat processors to 
get backing from the soft red wheat 


farm communities so that the depart 


ment would not be faced with Con- 
gressional or farm resentment if they 
were to decide to tailor the allocation 
ol Ooi bank money to insure that 
there would not be an unduly large 
reduction of soft wheat outturn be 
cause of a liberal soil bank certificate 


alue for this part of the wheat crop 


Attending the July 27, 1956, meet 


ing here between USDA officials and 
the indust were the following 
Jame Skidmore, J. Allen Smith & 


Co., Knoxville, Tenn., president of the 


National Soft Wheat Millers Assn,; 
Paul Marshall, Chicago, the associa- 
tion ice president and secretary; 
Robert Alexander Pillsbury Mills, 
In Samuel H. Roget Wilkins-Rog- 
el Milling C Washington, D.C 
ind Wilson B. Tanner, Tanner-Evans 
im New Yor) flour distributor 
ind exporter 


International Moves 
Headquarters Offices 


MINNEAPOLIS—The main offices 
f the International Milling Co. were 
ed er the weekend to occupy 
the entire 12th floor of the Investors 
Bid ith and Marquette Ave., Zone 
Previou the company had o« 
ipied several floors of the McKnight 
Bld 
All department of International 
vere ved, with the transfer he 
tle fier the close of busine 
I ad 
The telephone number remain 
Federal 6-7751. The mailing address 
1200 Investors Bidg 
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hold-over business on soft 
wheat flour reported in the central 
states kept last week from being very 
dull as far as sales were concerned, 
Generally, buyers are well booked for 
several months ahead, and the declin- 
ing prices, as the adjustment to new 
crop basis occurs, are not calculated 
to stimulate buyers to further acti- 
vity. Quiet is expected to prevail for 
some time, unless prices work lower 
than they were several weeks ago 
when the big bookings were made. 

In the central states, sales last 
week averaged 250% of five-day mill- 
ing capacity, compared with 400% for 
the previous week, Most of the busi- 
ness was soft wheat flour, and was 
the tail-end of activity started the 
week before. Some family business 
was also included in the total. 

Spring wheat flour business slowed 
near stand-still with sales last 
week averaging 61% of capacity, com- 
pared with 435% a week earlier and 
88% of a year ago. P.d.s, sales were 
said to have kept the total up. 

Things were even quieter in the 
Southwest where sales by hard winter 
wheat mills last week averaged only 
15% of capacity, compared with 538% 
in the preceding week and 21% a year 
ago. About a third of the business was 
to the government for relief or export 
purposes 

New export business last week was 
reported to be rather limited, both 
in the U.S. and Canada. 

Sales of rye flour were almost com- 
pletely lacking, most buyers having 
filled their needs during the recent 
flurry 

U.S. flour production last week is 
estimated at 94% of five-day capacity, 
up slightly from the 93% of the pre- 
vious week and the same as the cor- 
responding week a year ago. Minne- 
apolis mills had the sharpest increase 

from 89% two weeks ago to 97% 
last week. Gains were also shown 
from the week previous by mills in 
the Northwest as a whole, the South- 
west, and at Buffalo, while interior 
northwestern mills held at the same 
pace. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour sales activity by 
spring wheat flour mills was back on 
a lower level last week after three 
weeks of heavy bookings. Sales by 
spring wheat mills averaged 61% of 
five-day milling capacity, down sharp- 
ly from the 435% of the week earlier. 
This is the lowest percentage since 
the last week in June when it was 
53°. A year ago sales averaged 88% 
of capacity. 

Business last week was limited 
mostly to p.d.s. sales. Prices of spring 
wheat flour underwent considerable 
downward revision from the week be- 
fore, the July 27 quotations being 23 
@25¢ under the week earlier for pa- 
tent bakery grades. Bakers interested 
in doing any booking of old crop 
could have bought 10@15¢ under that 
level, it was reported. 

However, most bakers booked 
enough flour to last them for several 
months during the recent flurry and 
are not expected to cover any further 
ahead until the harvest push is on. 
Also contributing to the buyer reluc- 
tance during the week was the lower 
price trend of springs. Mills reported 
that lower premiums combined with 
stronger millfeed prices during the 
past two weeks have resulted in much 


G 
SOmMme 


to a 
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Soft Wheat Flour Sales 
Highlight Dull Picture 


lower flour cost figures for the mills 

Family flour sales were as slow as 
bakery flours. Prices on the nationally 
advertised brands were unchanged 
though private label grades wer: 
quoted 15¢ sack lower than a week 
earlier. The case size advance of two 
weeks ago brought in business that 
mills will be grinding on for several 
weeks. 

Shipments from spring wheat mill 
last week averaged 102% of capacity 
compared with 109% of the week be 
fore and 91% of a year ago. One mil) 
reported that direction thi 
were rather scarce 

Production of flour in Minneapoli 
last week averaged 97% of five-day 
milling capacity, well above the 89% 
of a week earlier and 88% of a yea! 
earlier, Interior northwe mill 
produced at 94% of capacity last 
week, the same as a week earlier but 
above a year ago when the figure wa 
77%. For the Northwest as a 
production averaged 95% of 
last week, compared with 93% the 
week before and 80% for a year ago 

Quotations July 27: Standard pa 
tent $5.88@6.03, short patent $5.98 


for week 


tern 


whole 


capacity 


6.13, high gluten $6.33@6.43, first 

clear $5.27@5.83, whole wheat $5.78 
@5.88, family $6.257@6.90 
Southwest 

Kansas City: Sales interest suffered 

a quick set back in the Southwest 

last week following the broad spurt 


in business during the previous week 
Total volume of sales in all types of 
flour reached only 15% of capacity 
for the area last week, compared with 
538% in the preceding week and 21% 
a year ago. About a third of the 
week's sales was to the government 
for relief purposes or for export 
Following the heavy business which 
took place earlier this month, the 
market quite naturally fell into a dis 
tinct slump last week. Interest in buy 
ing flour dipped to a minimum and 


with the volume of flour now on the 
books, little new business can be ex 
pected much before the end of the 
year, Sales were very sparse. Anothe! 
reason for lack of interest was the 
higher trend in the wheat market 


Flour prices have advance 10@15¢ 
above the point at which business was 
done two weeks ago 


A similar situation exists in the 
family flour field. Most buyers are 
well-covered for the 120-day period at 
hand and some are fixed for six 


months to around the clock 

Clears were a fairly scarce article 
ind showed a stable tendency. Sales 
were very limited, it being one of the 
weeks of the year. Export 
workings were moderate. The govern- 
bought some relief flour to aid 
running time for a few mills 


quietest 


ment 


Quotations, July 27, carlots, Kansas 
City, Hard winter bakery 
hort patent $5.50@5.55, standard 
95% patent $5.45@5.50, straight $5.40 


cottons: 


75.45, established brands of family 
flour $6.10@6.95, first clears $4.35@4 
1.70 econd clears $4.2574.30, 1% 


ish clears or higher $4.10@4.25 
Wichita: Mills operated five days at 


capacity last week. Sales were light, 
iveraging 30%, compared with 235% 
the preceding week and 28% a year 


igo. Shipping directions were fair to 
00d, Prices July 27 were unchanged 
from the previous week 

Hutchinson: A total lack of demand 
marked the past week for mills of the 
Hutchinson area. Buyers generally 


have anticipated wants for 120 days 
or more in two big July bursts. In- 
quiry was lacking both from bakers 


and the family trade. Shipping direc- 
tions tightened slightly but operations 


ranged from 80@100%. Prices were 
off slightly. Quotations July 27, basis 
Kansas City: Hard winter family 


hort patent $5.95@6.05, bakers’ short 
patent in papers $5.30@5.35, standard 
$5.20@5,.25 

Salina: Demand for 
was slow with prices higher 
than time the previous week 
Shipping directions were satisfactory. 


flour last week 
some 


some 


Texas: With the larger buyers well 
booked ahead, demand for flour was 
very quiet last week, and the total 
volume, which included some govern- 


ment business, amounted to only 
ibout 10@15% of capacity. Running 
time has slowed down with some 


mills, and now averages three to four 
days a week, Prices were unchanged 
except that bakery flour was 5¢ lower 
(Juotations July 27, 100’s cottons: Ex- 


tra high patent family $6.6006.80; 
standard bakery unenriched $5.65@ 
».75; first clears unenriched $4.804 


4.90, delivered Texas common points. 


(Continued on page 





Semolina Sales Fail 


Another week of pronounced dull 
ness dominated the semolina 
picture last week, Occasional sales to 
macaroni and spaghetti product 
manufacturers for needs through 
August were noted, but there is a 
general reluctance to extend any 
beyond Sept. 1. This hesitancy is at 
tributed to continued optimism about 
the new durum crop, a large 
Buyers figure that when the harvest 
is in full swing, semolina prices may 
come down. 

There was hope expressed by 
manufacturers that the potato short 
age would stimulate retail sales of 
macaroni and spaghetti, but thi 
stimulant had not been felt last week 
to any appreciable extent 

Durum testing 60 Ib. held firm last 
week at $2.63 bu., Minneapolis, on 
July 27. The semolina price also r 
mained the same at $6.70 ewt., bull 
Minneapolis. Granular semolina wa 
priced 25¢ lower than the semolina 

Growing conditions continued to be 
favorable to the durum crop. While 


sales 


ome 


there were a few reports of rust, that 


to Show Upturn 


disease did not seem to be spreading 


fast and was not considered a great 
threat at this time 
Production by durum mills last 


week averaged 83% of five-day mill- 
ing capacity, compared with 79% a 
week earlier and 61% earlier. 

Prices for No. 1 durum 
13.5% moisture or less at 
ipolis July 27 


a year 
wheat, 
Minne- 
were as follows 


fai | 


ted quality 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

irum products output as reported to The 

Northwestern Miller by mills representing 

ipproximately 100% of the total U.8. durum 

apacity, in sacks, based on five-day week 
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Millfeed Prices 
Turn Up After 
Mid-week Slump 


Millfeed prices were’ exhibiting 
strength again at the end of the week 
ended July 30 after several days of 
weakness. During the period, heavy 
feeds generally held steady while 
bran and standard midds. weakened 
and then firmed. Net losses on bran 
and standard midds. in the spring 
and soft wheat areas in the week 
ranged from 50¢ to $3. Supplies were 
generally rather tight all over, with 
the tightness in the Southwest lead- 
ing to prices about $1.50 above a 
week earlier 

Fairly good business for midsum- 
mer was reported by most feed man- 
ufacturers in the Southwest last 
week. The continued good operations 
were mainly attributed to relatively 
heavy commercial feeding operations, 
such as with turkeys and broilers, 
and a fairly good demand for sum- 
mer cattle rations. Prices were about 
steady and production was main- 
tained at a good five-day average. 

Heavy turkey and broiler feed dir- 
ections were indicated by mills spe- 
cializing in these operations. 

Some mills continued to indicate 
overtime operations in order to keep 
up with turkey, broiler and cattle 
feed demand. Others were holding to 
a five-day week on one or two shifts 

Formula feed demand averaged 
steady in the Northwest last week, 
with some mills reporting a slight 
improvement toward the end of the 
week. Whether this was an indica- 
tion of an uptrend or merely the 
result of stock rebuilding by dealers 
after light buying was not apparent 
immediately. 

Turkey feed business continues at 
a good pace, and for many manufac- 
turers is providing the mainstay in 
current volume. Sales of hog feeds 
are a disappointment as business is 
far below a year ago at this time. 

Some mills continued to report 
fairly good dairy feed business, but 
in most instances a decided slump in 
this business is noted because of lush 
pastures in the area. 

Formula feed sales in the central 
states were considerabl etter dur- 
ing the week ending Juty 25. Order 
backlogs swelled to as much as five 
days in some cases, and the general 
tone of business was much improved. 

The main reason given for in- 
creased business was the firmer mar- 
ket. Also, the harvest season is pretty 
well over for this year, and feeders 
are again turning their thoughts to 
buying formula feeds. 

Turkey feeds were generally the 
best movers during the period, and 
hog feeds picked up considerably. 
Dairy and cattle feeds were very 
light due to fairly good pastures over 
the area. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 48,082 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week 
compared with an output of 46,776 in 
the previous week and 46,480 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago 


GREAO iS THE STAFF r 


EXPANSION PLANNED 
SUBLETTE, KANSAS — The Mc- 
Coy Grain Co., Sublette, Kansas, 
plans to add a 150,000-bu. addition 
It is hoped to have the addition ready 
for the milo harvest 


uPec—— 
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Narrow Range; 


Wheat futures prices fluctuated in 
a narrow range during the week end- 
ed July 30 and wound up the period 
with small net gains for nearby con- 


tracts. Distant options gained even 
more at Chicago and Kansas City. 
Pressure on the market from hedg- 


ing against cash purchases was offset 
by commission house and local buy- 
ing 
Closing 
July 30 
$2.16 % 
March 
2.21%; 
$2.14% 
$2.19% 


prices for wheat futures 
were: Chicago—September 
December $2.21% @2.21, 
$2.23% @2.23%, May $2.214 
Kansas City September 
December $2.18%, March 
May $2.17%; Minneapolis 
September $2.29, $2.28, 
May $2.28% 

All 


December 


started the week ona 
strong gaining 4% @2%¢ on July 
24. A weak undertone took prices 
down fractions on July 25 and 26 be- 
fore an upturn July 27 that con- 
tinued July 30. 

The May contract at Chicago 
showed the sharpest advance for the 
week, 34% @3%¢. March in that mar- 
ket @2%¢. Other futures 
gained lesser amounts and one option 

December at Minneapolis even 
lost 4%&¢. Kansas City contracts gained 


futures 


note 


was up 2% 


%@1%¢, with March and May ex- 
hibiting the most strength 
Of the carry-over stocks, reported 
by the government at 1,030 million 
bushels on July 1, CCC owned 906 
million bushels, pointing up the small 
amount of free wheat left in the re- 
serve. Should the new export pro- 
gram involve private commercial sup- 
plies to the extent estimated, the 
current season may see a closely ad- 
justed supply and demand situation 
that would bring prices up to loan 
rate or better to cover domestic and 
export need it was said by the 
trade 
Estimate Pared 
Although the changed export pro- 


gram which will start in September 


was still regarded as bullish, the 
trade is said to have modified early 
extremely optimistic ideas because of 
the paring down of estimates as to 
the amount of free wheat that will 
be involved. It is now generally 
igreed that the maximum might be 
no more than 150 million bushels 


Another factor toning down the bul- 
lishness of the program is the esti- 
mate that 25% of the 1956-5 


57 export 
business will already be done by the 


time the program becomes effective. 
The soft red wheat movement in 
Ohio and eastern territory was ex- 


pected to reach its peak this week, 
restraint on bullish in- 
Prices were high enough to 


acting as a 


fluences 


pull the wheat into commercial chan- 
nels. Heavy accumulations of hard 
wheat in marketing channels were 


also reported and Chicago was said 


to be under the stress of wheat move- 


ment from St. Louis and river ports 
because of the shortage of storage 
space 

The outlook for the spring wheat 
crop was reported as generally good, 
though there were some reports of 


prospect for subnormal yields in 


portion f South Dakota, western 
North Dakota and eastern Montana 
caused by drouth and abnormal tem- 


perature 
An optimistic Canadian 
was dampened somewhat by 


outlook 


damag- 


ing storn in Alberta 
Export sales included 4% million 
bushels of CCC wheat to France and 


800,000 bu. Gulf hard wheat to Portu- 
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Wheat Futures Fluctuate in 


Post Net Gains 


gal. Finland was reported to have 
bought a small quantity and West 
Germany reportedly is scheduled for 
substantial purchases in the near 
future. 


Cash Premiums Drop 

Receipts of wheat at the primary 
markets for the week ended July 26 
totaled 19.5 million bushels compared 
with 26.8 million the previous week 
and 19.7 million for the comparable 
week a year ago. Minneapolis re- 
ceipts during the week were up and 
totaled 1,698 cars, of which about 
500 were for Commodity Credit 
Corp. account. Duluth receipts were 
higher, too, totaling 2,118 cars, com- 
pared with 1,547 the week before. 

Demand for wheat fell off during 
the past week as flour business was 
again quiet after the surge of the 
week before. The Grain Stocks Re- 
port, issued during the week, showed 
huge stocks of wheat in all positions 
totaling 1,030 million Cash 
demand by mills and elevators was 
lacking and premiums for spring 
wheat were 4-5¢ lower. At the close 
on July 27, ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring wheat was quoted at 2-5¢ over; 


bushels 


11% protein 2-5¢ over; 12% protein 
4-9¢ over; 13% protein 6-11¢ over; 
14% protein 8-13¢ over; 15% protein 


10-15¢ over; 16% protein 15-20¢ over 
the September price. The average 
protein content of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 13.98%, dururn 11.80%. 

Durum prices were generally un- 
changed with slightly better demand 
for the heavy test weights. (See table 
on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis July 27 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. | Northern or No. | Dark Northern 
Spring, 5# Ib 

(ordinary $ 9% 72.33% 
11% Protein 9% @2.33% 
12% Protein % @2,.37% 
13% Protein 14% @2.39% 
14% Protein 6%@2.41% 
15% Protein 8% %2.43% 
16% Protein i344 @ 2.48% 

Protein premium for over 16% l¢ each 
4% higher 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


fine cent premium each t over & Ib 
l¢ discount each % Ib. under 568 Ib 
Receipts Decline 
Cash wheat dealings slowed down 


somewhat at the Kansas City market 
last week as receipts fell back mate- 
rially and interest from the milling 
trade was less pronounced. July's 
heavy movement definitely was over 
at the Kansas City terminus as 1,462 
cars came through the market last 
week, compared with 2,932 in the pre- 
vious week and 2,150 cars a year ago 

Premiums for low end quality 
moved higher and closer to the Sep- 
tember basic future. Milling pre- 
miums held about steady and the 
basic September future moved in a 
range of only a few cents, closing at 
$2.14% on July 30. Ordinary wheat 


at the low end of the range was 
2@3'2¢ higher during the week, clos- 
ing out at 2%¢ under September, 


compared with 6¢ under a week ago. 
The range for other proteins was as 
follows: 12.50% was 2%¢ under to 
9%¢ over; 16%, 2%¢ under to 10¢ 
over; 14%, 2%é¢ under to 11l¢ over 
and 15%, 1%¢ under to 13¢ over 
The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City July 27 
is shown in the accompanying table: 





CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (OWT) 





Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mill reporting currently to The 
rthwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentage 
pu *r's u Ju “ July ‘ July 11 
1956 week 19 1e54 1955 
N hw ‘ 78 148 ays O.ite 
> i y 1,18 saa 1 140 l ‘ 1 1,108.04 
! i j i i ss i] an | ' 2) hu 
Cen and Southea ‘1 14,421 ’ 4 9.e7) 
Pacit ‘ int 1.1 l AO1 ‘44 wat 
Potal J Lata Hid l ” ’ 
1 t ‘ t at tf i , 
I ined 
( Pp year flour preduction 
Percentage of capacity operated in lay weel lu it 
Ju I m Ju Ju ju ju July 29 
19 ‘ 19 1054 ‘ , 16 
hw t ' ’ " i 445.800 
} t “4 1 ’ 4 i 1 ond 
i 1 1 i ’ 1.49 i 46,079 
‘ ind } , , ’ 1,784.9 140.566 
I fle ¢ t " , 1182.9 1,120.9 
l i 01 " 4 1 11 vf l i ah + 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac » day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
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i u ee rT) rT) ir " ‘ "210,004 ao 
) t i 5 or ) ' “9 an 
1 on ‘ 94 | rw 7 118 an 
1 eur iverage " hive ear ‘ rag “4 
Ter ear average " Per eur rag a4 
Revined 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 





City (including Wichita and Salina) Principal interior mille in Minnesota, tn 
cluding lLruluth, st aul North Dakota, 
5-day week Flour % ac Montana and towa 
capacity output tivity 6-day week Flour % ac 
Ju 1,021,900 " " ” 
‘ rar a. + capacity output tivity 
ht lou weet 1,021.9 ® i i v0 ful isa " ion O00 “1 
Year ago 1,021 yea ’ Pre ee areal 164 500 499 403 94 
I ar us 1 1 GOR 148 " ‘ : 
‘ yen +s is ’ ‘ 16 ‘7 
1 ar iverage 4 1 P ‘ ‘ is o° 
Ten-year average 4 ’ , ear sverage a6 
* hte ed len-year average a1 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN “Revised 
Milla in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana PACIFIC COAST 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir Principal " t . . > 
ginia. Georgian and eastern Mianeurt rincipal mille on the North Pacifie Const: 
5-dan week Flour % ac Seuttle, Tacoma and Interior 
capacity output tivity Washington Mills 
- a ent . a on14 $+ ° 5-day week Flour % ac 
ai i 671.400 ans capacity output tivity 
’ : - Jul i " 174.067 a? 
Two ear imo 671.4 109 ‘ m+ 
j oe ras l’reviou \ l 100.478 ae 
‘ Yeur in 16.000 149.008 aa 
rer ear average 4 
Revised by ~~ ae at $08,939 2 
Vive-year average a 
ren-year average a6 
BUFFALO *Kevined 
5-day week Flour % ac » 
capacity output tivity Vortiand and Interior Oregon Mille 
Ju 7 176,000 (87,21 105 Jul 1-27 198,760 114,290 a2 
Previous weel 175,000 482,41 10 Previous wee 134,760 126,628 $1 
Year ago 159,600 26,268 iit Year ago 133,200 L13,886 a4 
Tw ear 7 i590 800 { 74 Gk Iw “t is 127 900 108.679 aa 
Five-year average 101 1 ear average ai 
Ter if average , ren ear erap 79 
MILLPERED OUTPUT 
l’reduction of millfeed in ton fo week ending Jul 4 andl prior two weeks, together 
With season total of (1) principal mill in Nebraska, Kanen ind (ikiahoma and the cities 
of - nea ("ity ind mt Josep (2) principal mille of Minnesota lown North and Houth 
! ta and Montana, including Minneapolis, at Paul and liuluth- ®Supertor (3) mille of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 
it! ent? North weat* lhuffala ‘‘ombined** 
Weel Crop year Weel Crop year Weeb Crop year Wee Crop yt 
produ ' t lat production to dat production to date production to date 
ju i "4 ‘ ! ‘ ‘7.8 6.9 ‘ i 180.006 
I 0 ] ) u ‘ ‘4 ‘ 
T mo 4,48 11 ‘ 44 ' 7 
1% 1.91 iil } 4 ‘ of ‘ ij l 4.480 tao .814 
1954 ‘ +” ‘ ! ‘ 4% ’ 4 1% 1% 460 
i9 14% v1 ! 12,969 1,71 v4 Aor 166,936 
19 94,1 } a4 } "m ) i ' 190,108 
*Prinely mill °o74 of ta t A ' i i 
= —=== 
D and Hard $2.) ’ ness they can handle until the end 
lark and urd 1% @ \ ‘ 
Dark and Hard 2.00 of August and into September 
1‘ fark and Hard ° + France took four full cargoes and 
hed K / 
: Red #211 several parcels the middle of the 
ited ' week and Formosa was in July 27 
1 hed ul “9 
‘ for a couple of cargoes, the latter 
At Ft. Worth No. 1 hard winter sales not confirmed at this writing 
wheat was reported selling July 30 Over the previous week-end Korea 
at $2.38%72.39'% delivered Texas took one cargo Japan disappointed 
common points. Offerings were suffi last week by asking for tenders of 
cient to meet the slow demand both American and Canadian wheat 
and barley, but took nothing. How 


Exporters Have Full Slate ever, they are expected to come in 

this week for several cargoes, amount 

not specified at this time 
Harvesting is in full sway both east 


and west of the Cascades 


There was some export activity in 
the Pacific Northwest last week but 
exporters are not too anxious to do 
any business. They have all the busi 
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HELPS—Both tie-in promotions and 
publicity photographs are being used 
to promote National Sandwich 
Month. At the right is a poster being 
distributed by General Mills, Inc., to 
bakers and restaurants for window 
or other display use. At the left 
Broadway actress Jo Sullivan sam 
ples one of the more sensational of 
the sandwich contest creations, which 
she introduced at a New York 
luncheon sponsored by Standard 
Brands, Inc, 





“August Is Sandwich Time” 
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take it cool and easy... 


Ret 7 
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MADE FROM OUR DISTINCTIVE SANDWICH BREADS 


Sandwich Month Gets Its Biggest Kick - Off 





CHICAGO — “August is Sandwich 


Fieischmann 
dard Brands 


vice president of Stan- 


Inc served a 


Time’ has been sent off with the SANDWICH RECIPE BOOKLET AVAILABLE : key- 
largest concentration of promotional note’ speaker. Winners were an- 
effort since the beginning of the pro- CHICAGO—The Wheat Flour Institute, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago nounced by John Sabatos, president 
gram under the sponsorship of the 6, has a new leafiet featuring the “20 best sandwiches of the year” from the of the National Restaurant Assn 


Wheat Flour Institute several years 


National Restaurant Assn. prize contest. Sized suitably for envelope stuffing As the 


originator of the top sand- 





ago or counter use, the folder describes the sandwiches with recipes for family wich, Mrs. Snider received a Eur- 
Participant-sponsors numbering in use—each makes several servings. T he leaflets are available in quantity from opeal “tour for two” plus $1,000 in 
the hundreds have planned national the institute at $15 per 1,000, Special prices are available on lots of 10,000 cash. Second and third prize win- 
advertising campaigns around the or more, with or without the company's imprint. ners r¢ ce ived $1,000 and $500 re- 
sandwich ota 
ef } \ : , a rhe 1956 National Sandwich Con- 
mi sais aan tr gud om wich,” submitted by Edward J five food editors of national publica vention” luncheon with the announce- 
Skarra, executive chef of the Chez tions ment of the winning restaurant sand- 
fore available to the participants, to * ’ a ppb , . ; } o atee eked , WN 
‘ : ‘ Paree, Chicago. Third place winner The Rueben” is a 3-decker sand- Wiches marks the “kick-off” for Na- 
food editors in all media, and to nu- Sea wet ae ( »B wict ¢ heroic , tions. Three tional Sandwich Month, which opens 
tritionists and edueators. = "“Calrese Cheese anc Vive Sroler Wich Cf Bere proportion = , pen 
Sandwich” entered by Bernice I lices of Russian rye bread generous- Aug. 1 
Many firms in the milling and bak- Goodrich, Totem Pole Restaurant ly spread with thousand island dress- Almost every state in the country 
ing industries have tied in directly Tamenever Wash ing are filled with lices of Swiss and the territory of Hawaii were 
with the program with additional The sandwiches wert elected in a cheese and corned beef interlaced represented among the 600  sand- 
promotional material and advertising eouheat sponsored by the National with sauerkraut. The sandwich is wiches that were submitted. Entries 
— Restaurant Assn. to determine the then grilled until the cheese melts came from some of the country’s 
In New York, “The Rueben,” 4 most unusual restaurant sandwiches The second and third place sand- /argest hotels and restaurants in the 
hearty man-sized sandwich of corned ‘The entries were judged by Michigan wiches also are served hot. The color- ™ajor cities as well as from small- 
beef, sauerkraut and Swiss cheese on State University, East Lansing, Mich ful “Delmonico Steak Sandwich” city dining rooms and eating places 
Russian rye bread, is the country’s on the basis of originality, practical combines steak and grilled tomato The contest, open to all restaurant 
top hotel and restaurant sandwich. ity for restaurant service and eating ind green pepper slices in an open- and quantity-food service personnel, 
It was submitted in a National qualities. Winners were announced face sandwich served with a Borde- sought to determine the country’s 
Sandwich Idea Contest by Fern a Juncheon given here July 31 by laise sauce. Third place winner is a best, new sandwiches suitable for 
Snider, chef at the Rose Bowl Res- Standard Brands, Inc curried cheese, ripe olive and green restaurant use 
taurant, Omaha, Neb, “The Rueben” Jo Sullivan, leading lady in_ the onion combination served on toasted The twenty winners went before a 
was selected as the best sandwich Broadway musical, “Most Happy plit English muffins panel of distinguished food editors 
from among more than 600 entries fella.” in the role of a waitress, in The Standard Brands luncheon and writers for final judging. This 
from all parts of the country and troduced by a color slide presentation was a take-off on the national politi- panel included Mi Edith Barbet 
Hawaii the 20 top sandwiches from which ‘ il conventions. Each of the 20 lead- soneral Features Syndicate; Mrs 
Second prize winner in the national — the three winners were selected, Final !"& sandwiches selected for final judg- Sigana Earle, Seventeen magazine; 


contest is “Delmonico Steak Sand- panel of 


winners were judged by a 





SANDWICH DECISION NEAR—Philip L. Eisenmenger, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York, discusses prize-winning sandwiches with (left to right) food 
editors, Mrs, Sylvia Schur of Woman's Home Companion; Mrs. Glenna Me- 
Ginnis of Woman's Day; Miss Edith Barber of General Features Syndicate; 
Miss Esther Foley of Macfadden Publications; and Mrs. Sigana Earle of 
Seventeen—all part of the National Sandwich Time Contest sponsored by 
the National Restaurant Assn. as a build-up to National Sandwich Month 
in August, The prize-winning sandwich, the best of 20 selected from recipes 
representing thousands of restaurant and institutional food operators, was 
announced at a recent press party sponsored by Standard Brands in the 
Colonnade Room of the Essex House in New York City. The prize-winning 
sandwich won for its creator a two-week, all-expense Gourmet tour of 
Europe for two people, plus $1,000 in cash, as publicity for the Wheat Flour 
Institute promotion, 


introduced as candidates” Esther Foley 
in a convention atmosphere complete Mrs 
with ec buttons, bands, 


Albert R 


ing were 


Macfadden publications; 
Glenna McGinnis, Woman's Day, 
Mrs. Sylvia Schur, Woman's 


ampaign and 


speeches and _ bunting 


Home Companion 





TWO-TON—Typical of the unusual sandwich varieties used by the Wheat 
Flour Institute in its National Sandwich Month promotional activities is 
this giant effort. Appropriately named “The Most,” it is a 2 Ib. round rye 


loaf. The four layers of filling include egg salad, chipped beef, cheese and 
many other ingredients to make six servings. The recipe is featured on a 
clip sheet made available to the nation’s food editors by the WFTI. 
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26 YEARS WITH PILLSBURY — An anniversary cake for 26 
Pillsbury feed dealer was presented George Scheumaker, center, Elizabeth, 
Ill., at the company’s first dealer concentrate school held recently in Clinton, 
lowa. Adding their congratulations are G. R. Peterson, left, general manager 


of Pillsbury 
training 
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years as a 


Mills, Inc., feed division, and George Morris, director of sales 
Forty dealers from eastern Iowa and western Illinois attended the 


school which was aimed at educating dealers in the use of concentrate feeds 
in the commercial feeding of livestock. Mr. Morris conducted the school. The 


keynote address was given by Mr. 


Peterson, 


who stated that concentrate 


feeding is a sound basic trend. The swing is to specialization in animal agri- 
culture, he said, and great strides have been made in the past five years. 


Other speakers were E. 
feed processing engineer. 


A. Blasing, director of nutrition, and Phil C, Murray, 





Canadian Reports Favorable 
Outlook for Filipino Trade 


MANILA 
dollar 


Though the shortage of 
ing powel! remains a 
the outiook for the 
flour trade in the Philippines remains 
bright, according to H. L. E. Priest- 

in, Canadian consul general and 
trade commissioner in Manila 

Mr. Priestman, in a report prepared 
for the 


purcnhna 


limiting factor, 


Canadian government, says 
that there has been talk of building 
one or two flour mil!s, but the ob- 
tacles so far have proved too hard 


the 
would have 


to overcome. In any case, all 
wheat for milling facilitie 
to be imported 
Imports of 
Philipp nes 


1955 


flour the 
increased remarkably in 
33% over 1954, to reach 
244,000 metric tons, according 
to preliminary figures just released. 


wheat into 


Orne 


nearly 


ilue of these imports increased by 

ly 15 rising from $19.5 million 
n 1954 to $22.5 million in 1955 

Unusually large quantities of flour 
were imported in December 1955, for 


fiscal reasons. This i upported by 
tatisti vhich show 33,711 metric 
tons brought in in December. However 
t ilue, at $1.9 million till below 
$2.1 ion in July (21,248 tons) 
the $2.3 million in October (22,362 
ich smaller quantities 
the substantial drop in 
e price of fi towards 
( | f 1YOO 

The f ving table how the 
Irs f heat flour nports into 
during 1954 and 1955 

IMPORTS OF WHEAT FLOUR 
se 
(st $ 0 
9 14 49 
ts from Hong |} which 





has a new wheat flour mill, totaled 
less than one ton, and imports from 
British Borneo may represent trans- 
shipments from Hong Kong or other 
unidentified countries of origin. 

All wheat flour used in the Philip- 
pines is imported chiefly from Canada 
(53.5%), the U.S. (44.8%), and Aus- 
tralia (16%). 

The use and consumption of bread 


of you 





are increasing, particularly as pan de 
sal for breakfast or lunch, in a popu- 
lation which previously favored rice 
This arises both from the convenience 
of handling bread compared with rice, 
which has to be cooked for each meal, 
and from the tendency in a country 
developing industrially like the Philip- 
pines for the laborer to add wheat 
bread to his diet, first as a luxury at 
certain seasons of the year, then for 
nutrition and convenience. Gradually 
its use becomes standard practice 
with him and his famil 
Small bakeries have become fairly 


numerous even in remote areas, rural 
transportation is improving, and 
wheat flour in various forms is grow- 


ing more popular with 
through the enterprise of 
However, the Philippin 
lunch program for 
exists in Japan 


consumer 

distributors 
has 

chools 


no tree 
such as 


How Trade Is Conducted 


The export trade in wheat flour 
from North America is conducted by 
millet ind export merchants (long 
entrenched in the trade) from citie 
on the Pacific Coast, convenient for 
making ocean shipment cro the 
Pacific to the Philippine Flour ship 
ments must be prompt, regular and 


well handled, to avoid too much time 
in transit or storage, and also market 
gluts, bec flour 
quickly, Mr. Priestman emphasize 
Wheat flour is at present among 
the few decontrolled items for which 
importers can obtain letters of credit 
in dollars up to their 
Business is conducted on 
credit terms. There i 
ency for trade to be 
tween firms in the 


ius deteriorate 


current needs 
letter of 
i marked tend- 
channelled 
Philippines 


their long-standing connections in 
North America. The market is in 
tensely brand-conscious— even more 
so in flour than in other packaged 
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goods. Brands are numerous and are 
sometimes owned by importers who 
have flour made under their label, 
and sometimes by the mill or by the 
exporter 

The great bulk of imports arrives in 
50 lb. cotton bags for the bakery 
trade. Small quantities of household 
flour in two, five, and ten Ib. paper 
bags are shipped for the retail gro- 
cery trade, but one or two U.S. brands 
hold the market unchallenged 


Flour is sold to 


bakers at a very 
low profit margin and it is customary 
for importers to finance bakers for 
60 days or more. All this makes it 
very difficult to introduce a new 
brand unless there are special price 
inducements for a lengthy period 
The prospects for an expanding 


market are somewhat clouded by the 
scarcity of dollars, but if this problem 


were solved, the energetic way ‘in 
which importers have continued to 
cover the market, plus frequent help 
ful visits from their overseas prin 
cipal encourage the belief that the 
Philippine market for wheat flour 
could be expanded further 


ne ‘ “.* re ‘ 


Australian Visitor 


OTTAWA Board chairman of 
Westralian Farmers Co-operative, 
Lid., and chairman of the Co-opera 


tive Federation of West 
Ernest T. Loton, is 
world tour 
movements 
tices. He 
year 

Westralian Farmers Co-operative 
opened the state's first radio station, 
transports wheat to U.K. in its own 
system which Australia 
wide and sponsored the bulk handling 
of wheat. 


Australia, 
currently on a 

studying 
their 
will visit 


cooperative 


methods and prac 


Canada later this 


has become 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


LOUIS, 
MQ. 








YOURSELF 


This is where your customer forms his first impression 


your company your product. 


Are you satisfied with what he sees? 


If not, call Perey Kent! 


MULTIWALLS corTrrows BURLAPSE 


AS THE CUSTOMER SEES YOU! 


Take a fresh look at your bag designs. 


| 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC, (Anta 01); MINNEAPOLIS + ORLAHOMA CITY 





Scratchboard drawing of ovr Kansas City plont 


an excellent technique for bag printing 


Do you like i”? 








AN ANCIENT PLAGUE —AI- 
though in past years Western Cana- 
da has, from time to time, experi- 


enced quite serious outbreaks of 
grasshoppers in various sections of 
the country, the wet seasons of the 
past few years have not been fav- 
orable for the development of this 
insect. Nor, as the 1956 season pro- 
gresses do officials foresee much of 
a threat from gasshoppers. The only 
province that expected possible dam- 
age this year was Manitoba and even 
there, the situation is now not re- 
garded as serious, development of 
grasshoppers having been checked by 
recent heavy rains which fell in the 
limited areas likely to be affected. 

Fortunately, serious as they may 
become at times, locusts or grass- 
hoppers no longer are regarded with 
the same awe as they were in Bibli- 
cal days or even during the early 
settlement of the Canadian west. In 
Exodus 10:14-15 for instance, we 
read: “And the locusts went up over 
all the land of Egypt; and rested in 
all the coasts of Egypt; very grievous 
were they; before them there were 
no such locusts as they, neither after 
them shall be such. For they covered 
the face of the whole earth, so that 
the land was darkened; and they did 
eat every herb of the land, and all 
the fruit of the trees which the hail 
had left; and there remained not any 
green thing in the trees, or in the 
herbs of the field, through all the 
land of Egypt.” On the North Amer- 
ican Continent, grasshoppers were 
recorded as having injured crops in 
New England in 1797, and, closer to 
home, history tells us that as far 
back as 1818 when the early Selkirk 
settlers were attempting to become 
established in Manitoba, the settle- 
ment was plagued with grasshoppers 
which in the last week of July deva- 
stated what up to that time had been 
a very small but promising crop. 
Again the following year the fields 
were overrun by grasshoppers which 
were described as two, three and in 
some places, near water, four inches 
deep. As a result of this plague by 
1820 there was no more seed wheat 
left in the colony and it was neces- 
sary to make a difficult journey to 
the State of Wisconsin, a distance 
of several hundred miles in order to 
secure 250 bushels for planting the 
following year. Later on, too, in the 
middle of the century, and particu- 
larly during 1868, grasshoppers again 
laid waste the crops grown in the 
Red River settlement, although they 
appear to have subsided again in the 
years that followed, 

The interesting difference between 
the grasshopper outbreaks then and 
those which have occurred in West- 
ern Canada in more recent times is 
that the earlier species concerned 
was a migratory grasshopper com- 
monly referred to as the “Rocky 
Mountain Locust” which differed 
from those which are now mainly 
responsible for the damage to crops, 
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in that it had longer wings and 
stronger power of flight and origi- 
nated in the Plains east of the 
Rocky Mountains from where it mi- 
grated east devouring crops wher- 
ever it passed in its flight. The grass- 
hopper, or locust, of Selkirk Settle- 
ment days apparently disappeared, it 
is thought mainly because of the 
opening up of large tracte of land 
for cultivation and the appearance 
of other types of crops. With this 
development, three native species of 
grasshopper became prevalent and 
these have been largely responsible 
for damage to crops since the turn 
of the century. These species are 
known as the Clear Winged or Road 
side, the Two Striped and the Lesser 
Migratory grasshopper. The latter, 
very similar in appearance to the 
earlier known species and found main 
ly in Saskatchewan, tends to lay its 
eggs in cultivated lands while the 
other two species hatch their eggs 
in the main on other than grain 
fields and move into the grain as 
the food supplies become used up. 

In line with the many recent de- 
velopments in pest control, science 
has provided a new and more effec- 
tive method of control for grasshop- 
pers as well. No longer recommended 
is the difficult and perhaps not too 
effective means of control, practiced 
for so many years, under which poi- 
son bait was spread in the areas af- 
fected. Now, the practice is to spray 
with thydro-carbon chemicals during 
the active feeding stage of the young 
grasshopper, and while they are still 
in pastures and haylands, prior to 
entering the crop. 

Since weather plays a very im- 
portant part in the grasshopper out- 





breaks, a recurrence of hot dry sea- 
sons is likely to bring further out- 
breaks in western Canada from time 
to time and, after a lapse of some 
years during which outbreaks have 
been at a minimum, we may again 
be approaching a time when they will 
prove more serious. Fortunately a 
very close check is kept by the 
Dominion Entomological Service 
which makes an annual survey of 
the extent to which egg laying has 
taken place in each of the Prairie 
Provinces. Because of this, due warn- 
ing is received and much can be 
done through early and concerted 
local action to slow down and reduce 
injury in those areas where the 
grasshopper threatens to get out of 
hand.—Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 


GOVERNMENT AID IN REVERSE 
—Walter G. Habel is a Colorado 
wheat farmer who, in his own words, 
is “sick and disgusted with all of this 
government regulation stuff.’’ He has 
told this story to the Denver Post: 

Habel had a basic allotment of 365 
acres on his 1956 winter wheat crop, 
but he planted 399 acres, which he 
could do under the regulations. In 
early June it appeared he would get 
no crop at all because of the drouth. 

June 10 was the deadline when he 
would have had to destroy the wheat 
on 34 acres of his choice—-his over- 
planting. 

“But an ASC man (federal agricul- 
tural stabilization and conservation 
agency) told me that I wouldn't have 
to plow under 34 acres because there 
would be no crop there anyway.” 

Then, to his surprise, Habel said, 
the crop developed. He harvested his 





“I notice,” said old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “that every time the millers gets to talkin’ 













about advertisin’ to make everybody eat 
more flour, jes’ as sure as tax time along 
comes a science shark an’ says all right 


but ef’n you do it, then they'll 
up an’ eat less meat an’ other 
things to get even. Well, I 
don’t know but maybe that’s 
true, but you taken the case 
of soap which 
Mis’ Fetchit can’t 
get enough of 
7 — whether it’s ad- 
vertised or wheth- 
er it ain’t; an’ on 
: the other hand, 
@y- youtaken the case 
—_ of Big Jim Walsh 


an’ you could advertise soap to hell an’ gone an’ not make a 
dent in him. I allow it’s jes’ a case of some is an’ some ain't, 
an’ of folks not eatin’ an’ usin’ what you tell em to so much 
as what they like or whatever’s handy.” 
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allotted 365 acres; getting about 18 
bushels to the acre. He let 34 acres 
stand. 

Then things happened. 

A field representative of the ASC 
came along to check the harvest and 
the overplanting. In consequence, 
Habel said, he has to pay a penalty of 
$1.07 bu. for the wheat overplanted, 
and a bushel an acre for the wheat on 
his allotted acreage. He has lost his 
support price of $2 bu. and must sell 
in the open market, with wheat now 
bringing $1.80 bu. in his area. 

Then, because he underplanted in 
1953 and did not plant at all in 1954, 
his 1957 allotment has been cut to 361 
acres. 

What Habel cannot understand is 
why he should be penalized for not 
contributing to a wheat surplus. (But 
that is the law.) 

The 34 acres of overplanted wheat 
is not worth the cost of harvesting, 
he contends, because of the stiff 
penalties. He is going to let it stand 
as cover. 


Anyhow, Habel has done some 
figuring and he says government 
regulations have cost him about 
$1,200. 

e®ees 


Those X’s in the Pillsbury’s Best 
brand—how come? The official re- 
sponse to this question, often asked 
and not always correctly answered, 
is to be found in the following para- 
graph from an article on the Pills- 
bury milling family in a recent issue 
of Television Age: “The round, 
‘Pillsbury’s Best XXXX’ slogan and 
sign dates from 1872 when it was de- 
signed for barrel heads. But the ori- 
gin of the ‘XXXX’ goes back even 
farther, to the Middle Ages: Flour to 
be used in Communion Bread, tra- 
ditionally the best flour from the 
mill, was marked by medieval millers 
with crosses.” 


eee 
GREAT-AUNT LIZA 


Strange, how a memory comes to 
mind 

Out of a past long left behind. 

The years dissolve ... now word is 
spread 

That Great-Aunt Liza is baking 
bread. 

Along the alley and down the street 

We ran, as fluid as rippling wheat. 

Winter and summer, we stormed her 
door— 

Always a slice for one child more, 

Pitchers of milk, blackberry jam, 

Bashful murmurs of “Thank you, 
Ma'am.” 


Great-Aunt Liza’s years are done; 
New is the life of my little son, 
And I, who remember, am touched 


with grief 

That, surely as falls the withered 
leaf, 

Never for him can the word be 
spread— 


“Great-Aunt Liza is baking bread!” 
Sadie Fuller Seagrave. 
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FINE PICTURE IN GOLD FRAME 


ENERAL Mills, Inc 
pages of this issue, reports for the year 


ended May 31 the highest earnings and dollar 
sales volume in the company’s history. And Harry 
A. Bullis, chairman of the board, appropriately 
places this splendid picture in the gold frame of 
an anticipated decade of expansion for all Ameri- 
can industry, upon the pros- 
pect of a gross national product of more than 
$500 billion by 1965 

The flour milling industry of this country can 
be no less than heartily congratulatory to General 
Mills on this fine achievement and confident ex- 
pectation, and it should be no less congratulatory 
to itself. Such evidence of 
under difficulties will be 


as recorded in the news 


based confidently 


spectacular success 
reckoned an asset by 
competiters of General Mills who can also point 
to highly accomplishments, and the 
example will not be lost upon those who may have 


satisfactory 


been less fortunate 
Above all, this grand slam by General Mills 
should do much toward turning the edge of an 
attitude of pessimism and cynicism which has too 
persistently and too long knifed the fortitude and 
injured the morale of the flour industry 
Forward, then, into the $500 billion decade! 


BREAD iS THE STAFF ‘ re 


TAX LAWS THAT BREED 
DISHONESTY 


N this page there appeared recently a state- 
O ment by T. Coleman Andrews, former com- 
missioner of internal revenue, in which Mr. An- 
drews called for the repeal of our “vicious and 
confiscatory 


income tax law.” Shocked as some 


readers of this publication may have been by a 


fiscal expert's revelation of the inequities and 
iniquities of our income tax system, their morti- 
fication and indignation would not have been due 
to the revelation itself but to the nature of the 
things revealed. Yet there is much more to the 
indictment than appeared in Mr. Andrews’ state- 


ment, and a reader's sense of shock must have 


been grievously magnified if he had read at about 
the same time, in the Saturday Evening Post of 
July 16, an article entitled “Our Tax Laws Make 
Us Dishonest.” The author 
writer of a sensational best-selling novel, 
McCall, 


fects of the tax system. S.E.P.’'s editor, in his sub- 


is Cameron Hawley, 
“Cash 
which deals with moral aspects and ef- 


caption, indicates the general theme of the article 
when he writes: “In the income-tax jungle, honest 
citizens pull shady tricks with far-fetched ‘deduc- 
tions,’ and it’s often more profitable to kill a going 
than to keep it alive.’ When things like 
this happen—and there are few readers of these 
that they do 
says, from a com- 


business 


words who will be inclined to say 
arise, Mr. Hawley 
‘They are 


not—-they 
ource the surface symptoms of 
growth upon the social body—this 
thing which we call the federal tax 
income, estate, et cetera 


malignant 
cancerou 
tructure 
And when I call it a malignant growth, I am 

not indulging in careless hyperbole. In my view, 
that’s what it’s been—the wild-cell 
of confused and contradictory legislation, 
tax-court decisions and administrative acts. The 


cancerous 


spawning 


charge of malignancy is further justified because, 
as is so often true of cancerous growths, its dead- 
liness is frequently unobserved until the illness is 
far advanced. That, I think the case here. We 
do, of course, hear much talk about the financial 
inequities of our tax structure—they are obvious 


and admitted by all, and I shall not labor that 
point. What is apparently less obvious, but in my 
the plain fact that 
responsible for a pro- 
gressively more and more serious deterioration of 
the moral and ethical standards of a substantial 


view even more important, Is 


our federal tax structure is 
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segment of our citizens. To me the financial in- 
equities of the tax structure are far outweighed 
by moral iniquities that it encourages 

“In a great many ways we have a situation 
much like the one that arose during Prohibition, 
where a general breakdown in mass morality and 
ethics eventually became more serious than the 
simple illegality of alcoholic beverages. Bad laws 
produce bad men. Even good men, in a bad moral 
climate, are inclined to lose their ethical orien- 
tation.” 

But it is improper to quote here, at greater 
length, from the article, which deserves to be dug 
up from the bottom of the bedside pile of read- 
ing matter and savored in toto. It will not pro- 
mote sleep, but it should promote support for the 
movement toward a critical re-study of federal 
tax laws which was begun by the 84th Congress 

In the last-minute rush of tossing its shaving 
kit into the carpet bag, the House gave at least 
a lick and a promise to the tax problem by listen 
ing without argument to a proposal of the House 
Ways and Means Committee for an all-inclusive 
study of the nation’s tax laws. The investigation 
was entrusted to a special subcommittee headed 
by Wilbur D. Mills, Democratic representative 
from Arkansas. While the program and purposes 
of the investigation are not clearly defined, it is 
expected that the subcommittee’s jurisdiction will 
be broad enough to permit it to examine any facets 
of federal taxation it chooses 

Last year Rep. Mills presided over a study of 
the long-run economic impact of federal tax poli 
cies for the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report. The new study presumably will be short- 
er in range and probably will be most concerned 
with the immediate effects and inequities of the 
tax laws 

Last year’s study, entitled “Federal Tax Policy 
for Economie Growth and Stability,” was a broad 
inquiry which did not cover technical or political 
aspects of taxation. At the moment there is little 
reason to suppose that Mr. Hawley will have the 
satisfaction of seeing these members of Congress 
venture into the moral morass which he so elo- 
quently and emotionally pictures 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF re 


ANOTHER TRY FOR IWA 
5 we International Wheat Agreement, as re- 


ported in our news columns, has received a 
new lease of life. It has been ratified by the U.S 
and the necessary number of countries have either 
already ratified or declared that they will do so 
The kindest thing that can be said about the 
wheat pact is that it may have a stabilizing in 
fluence on the world wheat market; it may do 
some good and it can’t do much harm. The atti 
tude of many of the world’s private grain traders, 
who have suffered from government controls in 
the day-to-day conduct of business, is purely neg- 
ative and apathetic. Only government officials, who 
love to control for control's sake, show any en 
thusiasm, and even that has been dimmed in the 
light of recent events 
The pact certainly makes no difference to the 
realities of the wheat situation. It has failed, and 
will continue to fail, to persuade participating 
countries to slow down their own uneconomic 
production of wheat in the search for self-suf 
ficiency. Moreover, it has done nothing to reduce 





the huge surpluses that plague the U.S. and, to 
a lesser extent, Canada and Australia. In other 
words, the agreement is unrealistic inasmuch as 
it neglects to face up to the problems it was de- 
signed to meet 

Promising, however, is the retention of an or- 
ganization that may be used to iron out some of 
these problems. The British, important standouts 
from IWA, have drawn attention to the possibili- 
ties of using the wheat council as a forum to 
obtain a solution to the difficulties facing the 
wheat trade. 

The U.K. government, firmly backed by its 
grain men and flour millers, is anxious for dis- 
cussions to start. The British are firmly in favor 
of a trade untrammelled by government controls. 
Perhaps the wheat council can be the motivating 
force in bringing the world’s wheat growers and 
wheat consumers together in order to devise some 
means of putting the trade back where it belongs 

into the hands of wise and experienced business- 
men in all countries, for it is on freedom that 
prosperity is built. Such men know that the im- 
mutable law of supply and demand is the only 
sound basis for trading in the world’s most im- 
portant grain 
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PLOWING THE POLITICAL 
CORNFIELD 


HICH party can get there “fustest" with 
W “the mostest” in the way of pocket money 
for the farmer? This may be a crude and politi- 
cally unadroit way of referring to certain agri- 
cultural planks which are being fashioned for the 
forthcoming national conventions, but to many an 
innocent and simple-minded bystander the choice 
of words will seem at least frankly realistic, not 
only with respect to the planks themselves but 
also to the net popular concept of farm relief 

At the edge of the desk, on its way into the 
“round filing case’ just beneath, is a 
lease from the publicity division of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, 1001 Connecticut Av., 
Washington 6, D.C., proclaiming that “the Agri- 
cultural Advisory Committee of the Democratic 
National Committee is making public a list of 72 
documented particulars entitled “The Farmer's 
Against the Eisenhower Administration,’ ” 
It is explained that this material was released at 
the conclusion of a two-day meeting of the ad- 
visory group headed by Claude R. Wickard, one- 
time secretary of agriculture and key man in 
various New Deal social and political experimen- 
tations, with Democratic members of the Senate 
and House committees on agriculture 


“news” re- 


Case 


Obviously the inference one is expected to draw 
from these 72 horrendous particulars is that the 
Republicans did not get there with enough, and 
soon enough. And obviously, too, the Democrats 
would have arrived “fust"’ and with “the most,” 

Somewhere in the millwork department of the 
Republican Party, planks doubtless are shaping to 
guide the voter's impressions and emotions in an 
opposing direction. They will resound soon to the 
tread of thundering oratorical herds. Persuasive 
as they may be to the great American electorate, 
they will all—all that are labeled agricultural 
be misleading and irrelevant. They are based upon 
the premise, common to all of them, that it is 
right and good to indulge in a vast, socialistically 
favoritism 
toward one segment of the national economy. The 


paternal, costly and interminable 
premise will not be debated in the national elec- 
tions, for the planks will rest upon tacit if not 
avowed acceptance of it, and political contention 
will merely be concerned with who can promise 
most and who can boast of the greatest degree 
of favoritism 
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Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Controls Under Fire 


The clammy hands of government 
attach themselves to the grain and 


flour trade all over the globe. The 
US. market is not alone in its at- 
tempt to wriggle free. The British 


and the Duteh have had even greater 
success in ditching restrictions though 
their problems are not as great as 
those in North America where big 
surpluses of wheat color the situation. 

The Canadians stay quiescent under 
the firm limitations imposed upon 
through the Canadian Wheat 

toard. The Germans and the Norwe- 
gians are still bogged down tight. 

From India comes a complaint of 
too much government interference. 
The ¢rain traders and the flour mill- 
ers maintain that the present system 
of government buying is inefficient in 
that it does not permit proper selec- 
tion of types of wheat for blending 
purposes, The government, too, has 
been accused of mismanagement by 
failing to make purchases when prices 
are favorable. The officials, moreover, 
have failed to provide adequate re- 
stocks. 

There is considerable agitation on 
the part of the trade to persuade the 
government to get out of business, 
but it is unlikely, observers say, that 
the government will relinquish its 
monopoly to the private trade, par- 
ticularly while domestic prices are at 
such levels as to necessitate subsidies 
on imports, 

The Indian government is holding 
its position; some officials claim that 
the private trade cannot be allowed 
a free hand because of alleged mal- 
practices in the past. 

Thus is illustrated how govern- 
ments all over the world base their 
thinking; every private trader, it ap- 
pears, is a crook in the official book 
and he must be rigorously controlled 
to prevent him from sinning. No mat- 
ter how faulty the price, how 
poor the quality, it is for the people's 
good that the government takes a 
hand. Because of this officials just buy 
wheat; quality means nothing to 
them. And the people suffer from high 
prices brought about by faulty buy- 
ing 


U.K. Domestic Wheat 


The British flour millers have pro- 
mised the government to use a mini- 
mum amount of 1.25 million tons of 
home grown wheat during the 1956-57 
crop year. Efforts will be made to use 
even more, if possible. 

Two important factors have to be 
borne in mind, the millers say, First- 
ly, there is a limit to the proportion 
of domestic wheat that the miller can 
use in his grist if a satisfactory quali- 
ty of bread flour is to be maintained. 
Secondly, it is impossible to deter- 
mine the quality of new crop wheat 
in advance of the harvest. In the 
1955-56 crop year, the millers gave a 
similar promise and so far they have 
taken up nearly 1.4 million tons, 

The net effect of this arrangement 
is that the demand for soft wheat 
from Australia and other exporting 
countries will be restricted. 


them 


Aussie Prospects 


A brighter future for Australian 
wheat has been forecast by William 
MeMahon, minister for primary pro- 
duction. Australian wheat sales 


abroad have been much better than 
the government expected three 
months ago. By November of 1957, 
he considers, stocks will be closer to 
a normal carryover than they have 
been for many years. The position is 
expected to sort itself out and over- 
seas sales might increase 

Prospects for sales in Europe, par- 
ticularly Germany, are bright, Mr 
McMahon reports, while special ef- 
forts are being made to increase the 
U.K. offtake. 

Rapidly becoming apparent is a re- 
duction in the Australian wheat har 
vest, with a cut of 50 million bushels 
below the 179 million bushels attained 
in 1955-56. At best, the harvest can 
not exceed 135 million bushels, ac- 
cording to Sir John Teasdale, chair 
man of the Australian Wheat Board 
Excessive rains and acreage 
responsible, 

This reduction will have little or no 
effect on the world market. What 
will affect prices will be the output 
from European wheat growing coun- 
tries. There is likelihood of heavy de- 
mand from this area later in the sea- 
son, 


cuts are 


European Outlook 


Last year France harvested 10,365,- 
000 metric tons; this year the French 
will be lucky to pick up 5.5 million 
metric tons. Wheat marketings from 
this crop may reach 3.5 million tons 
and this, with the carryover, will give 
a total availability of 4.3 million tons. 
Requirements have been estimated at 
5,328,100 tons. 

Meanwhile, the official buying unit 
is contemplating the importation of 
at least two million tons of wheat, 
with the U.S. expected to be the 
major supplier. Already, the rate of 
flour extraction has been raised to 
provide a saving of about 300,000 tons 
of wheat a year. 


African Rust 


The U.S. and Canada are not alone 
in suffering from rust epidemics. A 
report from Kenya, Africa, says that 
one third of the wheat crop has been 
wiped out by rust. The crop is small, 
but it is of vital importance to the 
territory's economy. 

Currently visiting Canada is Dr. C 
H. Thorpe, senior plant breeder for 
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the Kenya agricultural department. 
He is conferring with Canadian rust 
research workers to obtain informa- 
tion on latest developments and meth- 
ods in rust control. 
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Simon Firm Elects 


Two New Directors 


LONDON Charles Dale and 
M. S. H. Bingham have been appoint- 
ed directors of Henry Simon, Ltd., the 
British flour milling machinery man- 
ufacturers. 

Mr. Dale has been with the com- 
pany for 32 years. In 1930, he went 
to Argentina as a commercial assist- 
ant on a contract for the construc- 
tion of a big port granary, the first 
of a series of export granaries built 
by Simon in that country. He re- 
turned to England in 1932 and in 
1934 became commercial assistant to 
J. F. Lockwood in the flour milling 
department. Later, he became com- 
mercial manager in charge of all 


commercial activities for the Simon 
firm 
Mr. Bingham joined Simon as a 


1946 
forces. In 


commercial 


service 


after 
1947, 


trainee in 
in the armed 
he became commercial assistant in 
the newly formed feed milling de- 
partment and in 1952 was appointed 
manager. In 1954, he was appointed 
sales manager; he will now handle 
sales in addition to his other duties. 








Canadian Review... 





Canadian Exports 


Canadian wheat and flour export 
clearances for the week ended July 26 
amounted to slightly more than 
7,200,000 bu., or roughly 1,100,000 un- 
der those of the previous week. The 
figure included 686,000 bu. in the form 
of flour and only 136,000 bu. were for 
International Wheat Agreement des- 
tinations, 

Wheat clearances for IWA coun- 
tries amounted to 1,453,000 bu. and 
included 506,000 for Germany; 390,000 
for Norway; 299,000 for Ireland; 195,- 
000 for Ecuador; 35,000 for South 
Africa and 18,000 bu. for Belgium. 
The Netherlands was the other desti- 
nation. Class 2 wheat clearances were 
5,084,000 bu. This total showed 1,718,- 
000 bu. for unload at U.K. ports; 
730,000 for USSR; 688,000 for Japan; 
487,000 for Netherlands; 437,000 for 
Germany; 361,000 for France; 347,000 
for Italy; 249,000 for Belgium, and 
52,000 bu. for Finland. The remainder 
cleared for Rhodesia 


Demurrage Fight 


An organized movement is under- 
way to have the Board of Transport 
Commissioners disallow requests 
made by the Canadian railways for 
demurrage charges—cash penalties of 
$3 to $7 per day on boxcars not un- 
loaded within 48 hours of arrival at 
terminal elevators. 

The North-West Line Elevators 
Assn. and its 20 member companies, 
the United Grain Growers and the 
three prairie Wheat Pools will, it is 
authoritatively understood, request 
that the railways’ application for de- 
murrage charges, scheduled to go in- 
to effect Aug. 1, be deferred until 
such time as a date is set for a hear- 
ing at which all groups can make 
representations. 


Movement Talks 


The House of Commons standing 
committee on agriculture and colon- 
ization has called for a Canadian 
Wheat Board conference in Ottawa 
in an endeavor to find ways of im- 
proving grain shipments and correct 
the boxcar distribution. 

The question of who is to blame for 
the alleged boxcar shortage in the 
prairies early this year has been left 
up in the air by the committee. Roy 
Milner, Transport Commissioner, ap- 
pearing before the committee said 
the Canadian Pacific Railway had let 
him down badly. The CPR denied the 
charge. Officials said Mr. Milner was 
wasteful in the distribution of cars 
and contended that the cars had not 
been emptied speedily enough and re- 
turned to primary points for more 
grain. 


Canadian Crops 


Temperamental weather conditions 
were a factor over western Canada’s 
crop prospects during the week end- 
ed July 29. In numerous scattered 
regions, violent storms and hail were 
common; in other little or 
no precipitation was and 
temperatures generally fluctuated 
from the high 80's to the mid 60's 
Many sections that received rainfall 
found it beneficial, other districts 
found the additional moisture aggra- 
vat water-logged crop lands 

On the whole, however, western 
Canada's crop picture generally con- 
tinued to improve with the outlook, 
based on present conditions, favor- 
able for substantially better than av- 
erage yields. This condition applied 
to all regions except where crops 
were late and in some of those dis- 
tricts, the weather was conducive to 
good crop development 


sections 
recorded 





Some of the northern districts, be- 
cause of the lateness of the season, 
are urgently in need of warm sunny 
weather, as many of the crops have 
been endeavoring to develop under 
excessive moisture conditions, and in 
other instances, attempting to re- 
cover from uneven germination and 
patchy growth. 

Weed growth is unchanged, par- 
ticularly regarding wild oats, wild 
millet and wild buckwheat which are 
advancing progressively under pres- 
ent conditions. These weeds are com- 
peting actively for moisture supplies 
where precipitation to date has been 
normal or below normal. 

Hail damage, while extensive and 
severe in isolated localities, has prob- 
ably been more extensive than last 
season. Insect activity has been held 
to a minimum to date. 

The Searle Grain Co.'s precipita- 
tion report to July 24 showed the 
over-all moisture condition for the 
three prairie provinces at 98% of 
normal. This was 1% below the week 
previous and 34% under the corres- 
ponding date a year ago 


Retirement Set 


D. G. McKenzie, chief commissioner 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada since 1942, will retire 


from that post at the end of this year 
Mr. McKenzie graduated from the 
Manitoba Agricultural College in 1912 
and farmed until 1922. From 1922 to 
1926 he was provincial secretary of 
the United Farmers of Manitoba. In 
1926 he was a member of the federal 
government's board on tariffs and 
taxation. He later served as Manitoba 
minister of mines and natural re- 
From 1932 to 1936 he was 


sources 


Manitoba minister of agriculture and 
from 1936 to 1942, vice president of 
United Grain Growers, Ltd 
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William Van Vliet 


New Head Named 
For Canadian 
Grain Branch 


OTTAWA 
of Trade 
nounced the 
Van Vliet as 


sion in the if 


Canada's 
in d 


Department 
Commerce has an- 
William 

grain divi- 
ind fisheries 


appointment ol 
chief of the 
ricultural 





branch 

Mr. Van Vliet, who replaces G. N 
Vogel, was born in Quinton, Sask., 
and graduated from the University 
of Saskatchewan in 1939 with a 
B.S.A. degree. He received his M. Se 
degree in 1941. He joined the Cana- 
dian Trade Commissioner Service in 
1949, and has served abroad in 
France, Denmark, Germany and 
if 
| Cable MILPROLD Winnipeg 
| MILLING PRODUCTS LTD 

P.O, B, 767 , 
Winnipeg, Mar Canada 
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Switzerland. Mr. Van Vliet returned 
recently to Ottawa after two years 
as commercial secretary for Canada 
in Berne, Switzerland. Prior to join- 
ing the foreign trade service, he was 


associated with the agricultural de- 
partment 

Mr. Vogel left government service 
earlier this year to join the Bunge 


organization in Winnipeg 


GREAO is THE STAFF 


Canadian Wheat 


Exports Heavy; 
Flour Total Dips 


OTTAWA With Canada’s crop 
year ending July 31, final statistics 
will probably show 316 million bush- 
els of wheat and flour cleared for ex- 
port in the 12 months covering the 
1955.56 period. Official figures are not 
yet available, but it is expected that 
the equivalent in flour will be some- 
where in the neighborhood of 38 mil- 
lion bushels, with the U.K. by far the 
biggest buyer of both wheat and flour. 
The 1955-56 total may be more than 
65 million bushels the 1954-55 
figure 


over 


The flour exports will be the small- 
est in many years, while export clear- 
ances of wheat only, apart from a 
short period during World War II 
and the two record years during the 
rehabilitation period immediately fol- 
lowing the second world war, will be 
the largest since the late 1920's 

Students of the export 
contend that exports of 
modity from Canada in 1955-56 have 
been pared because of special subsi- 
dies authorized by the government of 
the U.S., but on the subject of wheat 
export they 
have been accomplished in 
or because of, competitive 
ment nursing projects 
parently included 
barter deals, and 


flour trade 
this com- 


“These 
spite of, 
govern- 
These ap- 
programs, 
pive-away policies 


sales, comment 


subsidy 


In Canada there is a growing fa- 
vorable attitude toward the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board during the crop 


year just concluded for its aggressive 
salesmanship in association with in- 
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terests directly interested in the sale, 
or purchase of Canadian wheat—-for 
cash. Canada's wheat export program 
has been conducted on an active and 
competitive basis without the 
“gimmicks” employed by some ex 
porting countries 


use ol 


Some 
vinced 


observers firmly con 
that if Canada had not ad 
hered to its 1956 selling program that 
prices would have been depreciated 
materially and the U.S. would have 
increased its export subsidy program 


Many Canadian observers question 
the U.S. selling policy and suggest 
that had the U.S. taken as bold a 


stand in the export field as the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board, the movement to 
exporting countries would have been 
larger than that secured in the 
year now concluded 


crop 
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Ogilvie Share Rise 
Brings More Rumors 


Of Control Sale 


MONTREAL-Shares in the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd. have taken a 
sharp jump in the last few days to 
gain upwards of $6 over the level of 
$38 reported earlier in July. The low 
this year was $36 but the shares have 
been as high as $52 

The rise in value has brought out 
another crop of rumors concerning 
possible sale of control in the com- 
pany to another milling firm. As with 
past rumors, U.S. milling firms are 
mentioned as interested in buying in- 
to Ovilvie's 

Traders discount 
ing it 
Opilvie 


the rumors, say- 
unlikely that the 

would agree to 
losing its independence as a Canadian 
company 


is extremely 
management 


Investment experts say that a more 
likely reason for the higher price is 
the company’s investment portfolio 
which had a market value of almost 
$14 million at the end of last year, It 
is felt that the value of the portfolio 
has increased in line with the general 
rise in the market. No precise in 
formation is available on the truth 
of this theory because the investment 
list is not made public. Observers say, 
however, that this is a more likely 
cause than a proposed sale of control- 
ling interest in the company 
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“Ogilvie”. 


it's wise to buy quality! 


There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
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Mills at: Montreal— Fort William 
Cable Address 
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IES 


Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Oxgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Winnipeg — Medicine Hat 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 


in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 


the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 


centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 


Markets 





(Continued from page 14) 


Oklahoma City: Activity in flour 
continued last week. There was no 
change in prices, Quotations, deliver- 
ed Oklahoma points July 27, carlots: 
Family short patent $6.60@6.80, 
tandard patent $5.70@5.90; bakers’ 
unenriched short patent $5.70@5.80, 
95 standard patent $5.60@5.70, 
traight grade $5.55@5.65. Truck lots 
higher on all grades. 


Central West 


Chicago: A let-down from huge 
flour selling records posted in recent 
weeks in the central states occurred 
during the week ending July 28. Total 
sales were estimated at around 250% 
of five-day milling capacity, as com- 
pared with 400% in the previous 
per iod 

Most of the business was soft wheat 
flour, which was hold-over buying 
from the big booking period of the 
last several weeks, Most of the large 
quantity buyers already were booked, 
but the tail-enders took enough to 
make a sizeable total, There also was 
a seattering of hold-over business in 
southwestern and spring wheat types 
of flour, but this did not bulk large. 
Family flour also sold in moderate 
quantities, 

Observers believe that several 
weeks, perhaps months, will elapse 
before any substantial flour is sold, 
Potential buyers are expected to work 
off order backlogs, barring unfore- 
seen developments, One trouble spot 
on the horizon, which might cause a 
sharp advance in prices and stimulate 
further flour business, is the Suez 
Canal situation. Further untoward de- 
velopments in that area might pro- 
duce an unsettling effeet on commo- 
dity markets, 

Quotations July 28, mostly on a 
new crop basis, or roughly 15¢ below 
old crop prices: Spring top patent $6 
“76.20, standard $5,90@6.10, clear 
$5.6005.75; hard winter short $5.60@ 


5.75, 95% patent $5 507 5.65 clear 
$5.25, family flour $7.35; soft winter 
high ratio $7.05, short patent $6.85 
standard $5.96%6, clear $5.25, 
and cracker flour, papers $5.30 
St. Louis: Local mills reported that 
flour demand was extremely light last 
week, with most of the total busine 


cookie 


regular p.d.s. orders. Very little bak 
ery flour was sold. Mills were not 
pushing hard to make sales. Back 


logs are heavy on hard winters, and a 
cautious buying policy continu 

among soft wheat flour users. Ship 
ping directions continued good. Clear 

and low grades were in fair demand 
Package goods demand was poor 


Quotations July 27: Family flour 
top patent $6.35, top hard $7, ordi 
nary $6. In 100-lb. paper sack sak 
ery flour cake $7.10, pastry $5.15 


soft straights $5.60, clears $5.30; hard 


winter short patent $5.80, standard 
patent $5.65, clears $5; spring wheat 
short patent $6.55, standard $6.40 


clears $6.25. 
East 


Buffalo: Flour sales subsided here 
after the recent heavy go-arounds in 
all types. Spring wheat flour dropped 
21¢ in an adjustment to new 
levels. 


crop 


Kansas wheat flour was unchanged 
Sales were nominal and confined to a 
few customers who had not partici 
pated in the earlier push. Clear flour 
were unchanged but the market had 


a firmer undertone than it has had 
recently. 

Cake flour declined 10¢ and pastry 
flour was off 5¢. The decline also 


reflected an adjustment to new crop 
levels. Sales were nominal becauss 
many consumers had made complete 
coverage in the last go-around 
Bakeries’ bread volume here won't 
pick up until the children go back to 
school and while the bakeries here are 
doing a whale of a profitable busi 


ness in rolls, the usage of flour in 


these items is not too great and this 

reflected somewhat in the mills’ 
hipping directions 

Operations of flour mills are nor- 
maily on the easy side during the 
ummer,. Orders booked on the recent 
‘o-arounds will show up in the fall 

Both Pillsbury Mills, In« ind Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., shared in the U.S 
Department of Agriculture recent 
iward of 13,139,150 lb. of flour for 


donation to needy persons and fami- 

lie 

activity was omewhat 
ibove recent levels and is « xpected to 
iccelerate from now on and top the 
ume of a year ago 


export 


Flour output here last week was a 


little below a year ago and a week 
igo. Two mills worked seven days, 
two six days, one 4%4 days and the 
remaining mill 3% day 

Quotations July 27: Spring family 
$7.35, high gluten $7.05@7.20, short 


$6.7006.85, standard $6.65@6.75, 

traight $6.60, first clear $6.1106.34; 
hard winter short $6.47@6.55, stand- 
ird $6.35 @6.37, first clear $6.05; soft 
winter short patent $7.74@7.82 
ird $6.91@7.04, straight 
first clear $5.25@5.39 


stand- 
$5.95 @ 6.09, 


New York: Flour bookings and di- 
rections were generally slow through- 
out the week with little activity in 


iny grades. The pattern was 


prise to the local trade a 


no sur- 
quiet con- 


ditions were anticipated during the 
period 

This lack of busine optimism 
hinged on recent rather substantial 


bookings in hard winters, springs and 
high ratio cake flours. Buyers of 
other soft wheat flours are reported 
covered for only short pe riods await- 
ing a possible break in price 

Some interest had been anticipated 
in semolina and durum blends, but 
failed to materialize 

Quotations July 27: Spring family 
flour $7.35, high gluten $7.10@7.20, 
standard patent $6.65@6.75, clears 








ELEVATOR PURCHASE—M. R. Walsh, president of the 
Walsh Grain Co., Minneapolis, this week announced the 
purchase of two grain elevators from the Kellogg Milling 
Co. The elevator pictured at the left is located at 312 
Polk St. N.E., Minneapolis, and the other is at 68 E. 
Chicago Ave., St. Paul. The Minneapolis unit has storage 
space for 150,000 bu. in a wood and corrugated steel 


firms, 





building. The St. Paul facility provides 320,000 bu. of 
grain storage in steel tanks, 100,000 bu. in a wood and 
corrugated steel building and also includes a block-long 
warehouse. The two units, to be taken over Oct. 1, 
be operated as the Walsh Elevator Co., with offices at 
1002 Flour Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis. Shelley Walsh 
is associated with his father as vice president of the two 


will 


$6.10@6.40; hard winter short patent 
$6.3206.42, standard patent $6.12G 


6.22; soft winter high ratio $6.70@ 
7.55, straights $5.55@6 
Boston: Lower price tendencies, 


more pronounced in springs, invoked 
considerable caution as far as buying 
activity was concerned in the local 
flour market last week. Springs ex- 
tended the current downturn an ad- 
ditional 12¢, about 25¢ from the peak 
level reached earlier in the month 
Hard winters fluctuated in a relative- 
ly narrow price range, finally finish- 
ing 2¢ net lower for the week. Soft 
wheat flours erratic. Pacific 
eased 5@25¢ while the high ratio ex- 
tended the price 30¢ on the 
high side. Other types of soft wheat 
flour were relatively unchanged 

Mills were reported to be active in 
seeking shipping directions most of 
the week in hopes of maintaining full 


were 


range 


running time. However, most flour 
users were showing a near complete 
lack of interest in extending current 


In the main, trading here 
during the week was quite unimpres- 
sive with only a few transactions for 
limited volume reported generally for 
the purpose of filling-in 


Inventories 


The prevailing situation is expected 
to continue as most balances are be- 
lieved to be adequate for the current 
rate of business 

(Juotations 


July 27: Spring short 


patent $6.80@6.90, standard $6.70@ 
6.80, high gluten $7.15@7.25, first 
clear $6.12@6.42; hard winter short 


patent $6.34@6.45, standard $6.14G 
6.25: Pacific soft wheat flour $6.32@4 
6.52: eastern soft wheat straight $5.57 
6.02; soft wheat high ratio $6.72@ 
7.57; family $7.37. 

Philadelphia: The local flour mar- 
ket was quiet last week. The demand 
for hard wheat bakery flours was ex- 
tremely slow and order backlogs in 
soft wheat flours rose considerably 
over the past week. Quotations July 
27: Spring high gluten $7.20@7.30, 
short patent $6.80@6.90, standard 
$6.75@6.85, first clear $6.55@6.65: 
hard winter short patent $6.10@6.20, 
standard $646.10; soft winter, nearby 
$5.354 5.45 

Pittsburgh: The ending of the steel 
strike was received with joy by all 
businesses, including bakeries, in the 
tri-state territory. Credit tight 
but did not reach the straining point 
to which it mounted in the recent 
Westinghouse strike. Last week, all 
flour mills’ local offices reported that 
patents 
about nil 


was 


sales of all 
in fact 


were very slow, 

During the recent sales flurry, some 
grocers, chains, large and small bak- 
booked well into the year 
and others from three to five months 
ahead so a slack sales period is antici- 
pated for time ahead. Flour 
saelsmen and jobbers in many offices 
after the heavy flour 
forward bookings. Di- 
stated to be 


eries new 


some 
are on vacations 
sales and the 
rections 
very 

Quotations July 27: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $5.9776.18, medium 
patent $6.07@6.23, short patent $6.17 
6.33; spring wheat standard patent 
$6.55@6.76, medium patent $6.60@ 


were “good to 


good 
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6.8] 


Sb 


$6.654 6.86. clears 
$7.02 @7.21, 


short 
254 6.62 


p itent 
high 


brands 


gluten 


family patents 


ther brands $6.95@7.27; pastry 
ind cake flours $5.76@7.42 
South 
New Orleans: A slackening of in- 
terest and demand was evident last 
week, resulting in poor sales. The 
baking trade, being heavily contract- 
ed for future delivery showed no 
desire to replace the amounts used 
to date against purchase A small 
egment of this trade, without con- 
tract continued to purchase for 
nearby to 30-day requirements. How- 
ever, the sales volume was small, with 
hard winters getting the preference. 
A 15¢ discount on spring wheat prices 
produced 1 incentive to purchasing 
ind this weakness appeared to be an 
idded reason for holding off 
A slight increase in sales to cracker 
ind cookie bakers was reported. They 
vere apparently replacing flour used 
under previous contracts. Cake flour 
busine wa ery slow and draggy, 
vith most of the busine limited to 
nearb hipment 
There v inother spurt in family 
flour busine particularly national 
brand with a fairly good volume of 
bookin for shipment to the end of 
the year. Shipping directions were 
ibout in line with the previous week 
Stocks on hand continued to show a 
light increase and are now fairly 
neavy 
Export flour sales were generally 
quiet, with only moderate amounts 
being worked to Norway. Somewhat 
heavier inquiries were received from 
ome ff the Latin Americas, with 
Costa Rica buying moderately 
Quotations July 27, in carlots, pack- 
ed in 100-lb. multiwall paper Hard 
winter bakery short patent $5.75@d 
5.90, standard $5.60@5.75, first clear 
$4.75@ 5.1 pring wheat bakery 
hort patent $6.55@6.75, standard 
$6.3506.55, first clear $5.85@6.25, 
high gluten $707.20: soft wheat short 
patent $5.65@6, straight $5.25@5.65, 
first clear $5.70@6.15, high ratio cake 
$6.207@6.45: Pacific Coast cake $6.60 
76.95, pastry $6.10@6.25 
Pacific Coast 
Seattle: Milling activity continued 
it a fair rate last week, with some 
ubstantial amounts of domestic 
bookin having been made, but with 
little life in the export market. Some 
heavy shipments of flour are current- 
ly being ace to export m irkets, 
which face in ocean freight raise 
about the middle of August, but for 
the most part this does not represent 
new busine Millers state that they 
expect the grind to go down after 
about mid-August, due to this fact 
Prices were unchanged July 27: Fam- 
ily patent $8.68 Bluestem $6.89, bak- 
ery $6.85 pa try $5.95 
Portland: Flour booking were on 
the increase in the Pacific Northwest 
last week the season advances 
Domestic buyers and millers still are 
not willing to go far out until the 
Montana wheat crop is more assured, 
but busine was still fairly good for 
this time f the year. Export mills 
were DOOKI! more freely. It was re- 
ported at the end of last week that 
10.000 tor if space for the South 
Pacific had been taken for flour for 
August and September and smaller 
amounts to the Philippines. The Army 
has taken ibstantial amounts this 
ynth for August shipment. Mill 
grindi! were od. Flour quotations 
July 27: High gluten $7.02, all Mon- 
fancy hard wheat clears 


bakers $6.92, cake 
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$7.10, pastry $6.10, pie $5.80, 100% 
whole wheat $6.40, graham $5.79, 
cracked wheat $5.79 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Although mills 
generally were fairly busy last week, 
new bookings were not too plentiful, 


and were confined to routine chan- 
nels. 
Quotations July 27: Top patent 


springs for use in Canada $5.80@6.10 
in 100’s cottons, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added for car- 
tage where used, bakers’ $4.70@5 in 
100's papers, less cash discounts, mix- 
ed cars, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used. 

Weather conditions have not been 
too good for the harvesting of On- 
tario winter wheat, and consequently, 
very little wheat has as yet come on 
to the market. The crop is reported 
to be extremely good, although there 
is some lodging due to recent heavy 


storms. Settled weather would see a 
brisk movement of winter wheat. 
Quotations July 27: $1.48@1.50 bu 


f.o.b. shipping point 

Until winter wheat commences to 
move freely, there will be no great 
activity in winter wheat flour. So far, 
buyers have not been too interested, 
feeling that lower prices may prevail 
before the harvesting of wheat is 
completed. Quotations July 27: $4.40 
f.o.b. Montreal in 100's export cottons 

Winnipeg: In the _ second-to-last 
week of the 1955-56 crop year 298,260 
sacks of Canadian flour were cleared 
for export destinations. This was 20,- 
000 less than the previous week, The 
latest total included 59,130 sacks for 
IWA countries. Domestic trade was 
steady and mills were operating about 
75% of capacity. This is not unusual 
at this season of the year when the 
majority of the staff takes holidays 
Stocks were moving freely and prices 


were firm. Quotations, July 27: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Ft. William and the British Columbia 


boundary, cotton 100's $5.70@6; sec- 
ond patents, cottons $5.45@5.75;: sec- 
ond patents to bakers, paper 100's $5 
@5.15. All prices cash carlots 

Vancouver: There was little change 
in the export flour picture here last 
week. Bulk of the sales continued to 
cover only routine monthly require- 
ments with very little forward book- 
ing. Sales to the Philippines were re- 
ported slightly improved but the gen- 
eral picture remained clouded. No 
further information regarding in- 
creased pressure of Australian millers 
in the Manila market has been re- 
ceived here recenity. Canadian flour 
continues to find a fair market in the 
Malaya area and Central 
South America. 

Domestic business was steady. For 
hard wheat grinds, cash car quota- 
tions July 27 were: First patents $5.85 
in cottons; bakers’ patents $4.80 in 
papers and $5 in cottons; Ontario 
pastry to the trade $6.10, and Ontario 
cake flour $7.25 


Millfeed 


Millfeed demand 
turned better toward the end of the 
week ended July 30 after several 
days of weakness. But in spite of the 
late strength, prices July 30 were off 
$250@3 from a week earlier on 
everything but red dog where there 
was stability. Mixers, large and small, 
were reported to be buying for spot 
needs toward the end of the week 
Mill running time for this time of 
year is said to be less than in recent 
years, leading to millfeed prices that 
are higher than usually seen in this 
Reports on the supply situa- 
varied one report said that 


also and 


Minneapolis: 


season 
tion 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotation t 
prompt del 


Spring family 5 ; 

Spring top patent 

Spring high gluten ' 

Spring short 

pris tandard " a1 

Spring straight .60@ 

Sy m firet lear " 

H 1 winter family “ 

Hard winter short ' 

H 1 winter standard 

H 1 winter first clear ! 

Ss winter family 

Sort winter short patent 6.85 

Ri Winter standard o4a@e 

Re winter straight " 

8 t winter first clear “" 

K flour white i 

Hive flour darth wi 

Semolina bull “1 

New Yor 

Spring family 5 vi 

Spring high gluten 7.100 

Spring short ‘ 

Ss ne tandard 6.¢ ’ 

bad | ne first clear ' ‘ i” 

Hiard winter hort ' i 

Hi 1 nter tandard lige 

Soft winter family 1 

ter hort patent 

Soft winter straight ) P60 

! ' flour white > i 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
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GOVERNOR SIGNS PENNSYLVANIA FEED LAW—Gov. George M. Leader 
is shown affixing his signature to Pennsylvania's new feedstuffs law. Witness 
ing the signing are, left to right, H. E. Stebbins, York county legislator; V. D. 
Yetter, Monroe county legislator; W. L. Henning, state secretary of agricul 
ture; Richard I, Ammon, executive secretary of the Pennsylvania Millers & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; and T, Luke Toomey, co-sponsor of the bill and vice 


president of the association. 





bran 
tight 
there 


der 


and standard midds. were in 
upply while another said that 
was no problem in filling or- 


(Juotations 

10.50 
flour 

4.50 


Kansas City: Millfeed of all types 
became very scarce over the past 
few days with even flour mills seek- 
ing supplies to meet requirements 
While mixer demand was not exceed- 
ingly broad, the dearth of offerings 
determined the course of values, By 
July 30 shorts were nominally quoted 
at Kansas City at $46@46.50 sacked, 
Kansas City; bran $39@39.50 and 
middiings $40,50@41 bulk, Kansas 
City 

Wichita: Millfeed demand contin- 
ued heavy last week, with offerings 
ight. Quotations July 27, basis Kan- 

is City: Bran $38.75@39.25, shorts 
$4590 45.50, Bran declined 50¢ ton 
ind shorts advanced 25¢ ton, com- 
pared with the preceding week. These 
prices are $5@6 ton higher than those 
of a year ago, 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand sub- 

ided somewhat last week but was 
equal to spot offerings. Prices for 
shorts were firm but bran weakened 
slightly. Quotations July 27, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $38.25@39, shorts 
$44.25@ 44.75. 

Salina: Demand was good last 
week with bran $1 lower and shorts 
unchanged, Supplies were not quite 
equal to the demand, Quotations July 
27, basis Kansas City: Bran $38,50@ 
39, gray shorts $44.50@45, 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds were ac- 
but supplies limited last week. 
Prices declined 50¢ on bran and ad- 
vanced 25¢ on shorts. Quotations July 
27, straight cars: Bran $41.25; mill- 
run $24,.38@25.38; shorts $47.50@ 
18.50. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all classes, 


Fort Worth: 


July 30: Bran $40@ 
standard midds. $43.50@44, 
midds. $49@50, red dog $54@ 


tive 


Demand for millfeed 

is sufficient to easily absorb the 
light offerings last week and mills 
were still running behind in making 
deliveries, Quotations July 27, bur- 
laps: Bran $47.50@48,50, gray shorts 
$53.50@54.50, delivered Texas com- 
mon points; $1.50 lower on bran and 
about unchanged on shorts compared 
with previous week. 

Ohicago: Irregular price trends 


were apparent in the millfe 
in the central state 
ending July 30, with heavier ty 
generally showing firmne 
er varieties trending do 
Trade generally was sold, however 
so observers attached littl ignifi 
cance to the moderate fluctuation 
Quotations July 30: Bran $44.50@45 
standard midds $48.50 749 flour 
midds. $57.50@58, red dog $60@62 


St. Louis: Demand for millfeed wa 
fair last week as price howed firn 
ness. Supplies were tight. Quotation 
July 27: Bran $43.50@44 hort 
$49 75a 50.25, St Loui witching 
limits. 


Boston: Milifeeds displayed a firn 
er tone pricewise in the local 
last week despite a adi 
over-all volume ofl 
were extremely 
any substantial 


during the 


ind lis 


wriv 


market 
ippointin 
trading. Buyer 

reluctant to make 
commitment pre 

ferring to operate on a_ hand-to 
mouth basis to piece out their cur 
rent requirements. Local pa 
conditions are excellent and contrib 
uting heavily to the trend of 
ference to current offering 

closed unchanged to $3 
middlings were $1@2 
ing values a week ago 
July 27: Standard 
middlings $57 


Buffalo: Millfeed sales turned quiet 
last week after a start on July 
23. Spot supplies started to show up 
and the topping off of western ma! 
kets has begun to be reflected hers 
Mill running time averaged about six 
days. Bran ended unchanged 
dlings were unchanged t 
and heavy 


turage 


indif 
Bran 
higher while 
ibove the clo 

(Juot ition 


bran $50@53 


good 


mid 
D0¢ lowell 
feeds unchanged 
Quotations July 27: Bran $45.50G 
46.75, standard middlings $51.50@ 
52.25, flour middlings $60@61, red do 
$61@61.50. 

Philadelphia: There was 
tivity in the local millfeed 
last week, as the se: 
tinued, Most customers 
interest in replenishing 
The July 27 quotations showed bra 
at $53, standard midds. at $58, and 
red dog at $69, all up $2 from th 
previous week 


were 


little ac 

market 
lull 
howed 
their stock 


con 
litth 
I 


sonal 


Pittsburgh: Sales o! 
with the exception of red 
very slow last week. Rains revive 
pastures to a certain extent 
were still plentiful in all lines, but for 


Suppli 


red dog, no immediate deliveri« 
promised, Quotations July 27 
Pittsburgh points: Bran $51.554 
standard midd $57.14@57.55 
midds $62.554 64.14 
68.14 

New Orleans: The millfeed 
eased off somewhat last 
i price decline of 
Demand wa 
week and mixers 
cautiously for 
Mill 
quate fo the 
feed business was off 
was no interest 
delivery 
for the 
July 27 
$55 7 55.50 


were 
f.o.b 
53.14, 
flour 
red dog $67.55@ 
market 
week, with 
approximately 50¢ 
fairly good early in the 
and bought 
immediate and nearby 
offering were 


jopope! 
shipment ade- 
demand ince formula 
There 
future 
trend 
(Juota- 

horts 


lightly 
in bookir for 
with the downward 
next three m 

Bran $484 


nth 
tion 19.25 
Seattle: The millfeed n 
but at the 
developed a firme! 

California market sh 
signs of firming uy 

reported that they 
based on 


irket 


close of last 


was 
week 
undertone 
wed defi- 
ind local 
were well 
grind, 
firm at 
transit 


quiet 
had 
The 
nite 
ellers 
old up 
oO quotations were steady to 
$42 delivered 
points, with some quotation 
$42.50 

Portland: Quotation 
run $41, midds. $46 


Ogden: Millfeed prices ad 
last week with demand increasing 
Plants working to capacity 24 
hours per day, six day i week, in- 
tead of five, and are booked almost 
through August. Quotations (up $1) 
Red bran and millrun $42, midds. $47; 
to Denver red bran and millrun $49, 
midds. $54; to California 
ind millrun $49.50, midd 
f.o.b. San Francisco and 


anticipated 
ton common 
running 


Mill- 


July 27 
anced $1 


are 


red bran 
$54.50, 
Los An- 
Toronto-Montreal: Demand for 
nillfeed was fairly good last week, 
ind supplies well taken. Quotations 
July 27: Bran $51@52, shorts $56@ 
57, midds. $59@60, net cash 
bags included, mixed or 
‘Toronto-Montreal 


terms, 
traight cars, 


Vancouver: Domestic 
tinued to hold firm last 
reported fair 
business had been c 
time. Cash car 

Bran $50 in paper 
(0¢ more in jutes; shorts $52 in pa- 
pers and 50¢ more in jut middlings 
$54 in papers and 50¢ more in jutes 


prices con 
De- 
ex- 
ynfirmed for 
July 27 


we ek 
mand 
port 


was but no 


ome quota- 


tions bags and 


Winnipeg: Fair supplies of millfeeds 
from Alberta mills continued to move 
British Columbia last week, but 
movement to eastern Canada 
from the three prairie pr« 
mall were unchanged. Quo- 
tations, July 27: Bran f.o.b. mills $38 
42 in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
Alberta $4 more; Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta shorts $45.50 
48.50; midds. $48.50@51.50 in Man- 
itoba and Saskatchewan Alberta 
$1.50 less. All prices cash carlots 
Small lots ex-country and 
warehouses $5 extra 


into 
the 
vinces was 


Prices 


elevators 


Rye 
Sales 
standstill in 
sales markets last week 
ed about 5¢ higher but 
seem to be interested. After the flurry 


Minneapolis: were virtually 
the local rye flour 
Prices work- 


buyers didn’t 


ata 


of two weeks ago, the majority of 
the trade is said to be booked at least 
through August and some are covered 
through September. Others are book- 
ed right through the end of the year 
Directions were fair to good. Quota- 
tions July 27: White rye $4.94@4.95, 
medium $4.74@4.75, dark $4.19@4.20 

Buffalo: Rye flour prices moved 5¢ 
higher last week. Consumers made 
ood coverage on the recent push and 
sales last week were nominal. Quota- 
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SWEDISH WHEAT 
EXPORT AVAILABILITY 


LONDON — Sweden, an exporting 
participant in the new International 
Wheat Agreement which will be ef- 
fective Aug. 1, will have a total 
wheat surplus availability of 320,000 
tons of wheat. The harvest is expect- 
ed to be in the region of 1,050,000 
tons. Sweden's quota under the new 
IWA is 175,000 metric tons. Addition- 
ally, the Swedish authorities expect 
that they will have 150,000 tons of 
rye available for sale on world mar- 
kets. 





tions July 27: White rye $5.84@5.94, 


medium $5.64@5.74, dark rye $5.09@ 
9.19 

local 
last 


Activity in the 
remained sluggish 
transactions in the hand- 
category. Prevailing prices 
responsible for buyer 
The July 27 quotations on 
$5.65@5.75, un- 
n the previous week 
Pittsburgh: Rye were 
high last week to attract 
After the flurry in rye 
several weeks apo, 
moutn 


Philadelphia: 
rye market 
week with 
to-mouth 
seemed to be 
reluctance 
white rye were 
changed fror 
too 
buying 
flour buying 
only hand-to- 
sales have been made to small 

needing rye patents for im- 
mediate use. Directions were fair 
Quotations July 27, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
point Pure white rye flour No. 1 
$5.59@5.70, medium $5.30@5.39, dark 
$4.8004.84, blended $6.25@6.35, rye 
meal $5.05@5.09 


prices 


b ikerle 


St. Louis: 
ping 
according 
Qu itation 


tye flour sales and ship- 
good last week, 
mills’ sales offices 
July 27 (unchanged from 
the before): Pure white rye 
$5.59, medium $5 39, dark $4.84 rye 
meal $5.09 


directions were 
to local 


week 


Portland: Quotations July 27: 
White patent rye $7.50, pure dark rye 
$6.50, lL.c.l 

Chicago: Little enthusiasm for fur- 
ther bookings of rye flour could be 
generated in the central last 
of the comfortable order 
Recent book- 
seen most important buy- 
for extended periods. Quo- 
White patent rye 
dark $4.50 


states 
week in view 
position of most buyers 
ings have 
ers cove! 
tations July 27 
$5.25, medium $5.05 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Seasonal dullness pre- 
vailed last week. Supplies were only 
moderate and prices firm. Quotations 
July 27: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks 
$5.4575.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks 
$6.654@ 6.90 in the three prairie pro- 
vinces. All prices cash carlots. 

Toronto-Montreal: Supplies of roll- 
ed oats and oatmeal were ample to 
meet sé demand last week 
Rolled oats in 80- 
oatmeal in 100’s 
Toronto-Montreal 


isonable 
Quotations July 27 
lb. cottons, $5.55, 


cottons, $6.85, f.o.b 





BAKERY PRODUCTS 
SALES DOWN 


WASHINGTON — 
bakery 


Dollar volume 
sales in product stores in 
the U.S. May dropped 3% 
from the May, 1955, figure but were 
up 3% April, according to a 
monthly retail trade report of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. Dol- 
the first five 
months of this year were down 2% 


during 


from 


lar volume sales for 


from the same period last year. 
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Willard H. Meinecke 


Personnel Shifts 
Announced by GMI 


BUFFALO—Willard H. Meinecke 
has been named plant manager of the 


General Mills, Inc., flour mill, cereal 
plant and elevator here. He succeeds 
Eugene E. Woolley who has been re- 
called to GMI’s Minneapolis head- 
quarters to become director of pro- 
duction of the flour division 

Mr. Meinecke formerly was general 
plant superintendent at the Minne- 


apolis office. His other assignments 


with the company were at El Reno 
and Oklahoma City, Okla., Wichita 
Falls, Texas, and Tacoma, Wash 
Enid, Okla., Firm 
Dedicates Facilities 
ENID, OKLA.—The Union Equity 
Co-operative Exchange, Enid, Okla., 
held open house July 26 in its re- 


cently completed $600,000 laboratory- 
offices located near the company ele- 
vators 

the 
honoring 


the event Wa 
f a bronze plaque 


High-lighting 
unveiling ¢« 


the late E. N. Puckett, first manag- 
er of the exchange, and the leading 
planner of the present plant 

Gov. Raymond Gary made a brief 


speech and Glen Draper, president of 


the board of directors, made the dedi- 


eatory addre Ed. Puckett, son of 
the founder and present manager, 
was one of the hosts to the thous- 


ands of visitors 
of the natior 


which included some 
s leading wheat men. 


Arr ’ e 


Gordon Shaw Heads 
Seattle Exchange 


SEATTLI Gordon T. Shaw was 
elected president of the Seattle Grain 


Exchange at the membership’s an- 
nual meeting held at the Arctic Club 
here 

Elected vice president was Melvin 
Swanson; treasurer, W. H. Gee and 
A. W. Anderson, secretary. Trustees 
named for three-year terms were Mr 
Shaw, Mr. Swanson and Mr. Ander- 
son Holdovet trustees ire A G 
Tuohy, Well Ostrander H. Fay 
Smith, D. G. Hughes, Fred Davis and 
Mr. Gee 

About 50 members of the exchange 
attended the election meetin which 
was followed by a cocktail hour and 


dinner 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


Harry Bullis Lauds 
Food Aid Efforts 


NEW YORK The US. ought to 
continue offering food aid to people 
who are distressed, stated Harry Bul- 
lis, chairman of the board, General 
Mills, Inc., in an NBC television in- 
terview July 30 on the ‘“Today” show 
moderated by Dave Garraway 

Referring specifically to Poland and 
the recent food riots, Mr. Bullis called 
the Poles a freedom-loving people 
who will some day revolt against 
Iron Curtain techniques, “We should 
send all the food we can get to them,” 
he said in referring to distressed peo- 
ples like the Poles. He suggested that 
food distribution abroad be handled 
through barter, aids and sale through 
private enterprise 

Mr. Bullis said it is his feeling that 
the U.S. must assist underprivileged 
nations build up their economies and 
mental attitudes. 


————"SREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wichita Wheat Show 
Scheduled for Aug. 2 


WICHITA, KANSAS Nearly 100 
entries for competition in the milling 
and baking division of the Wichita 
4-H District Wheat Show have been 
received. The entries are from the 18 
counties in the Wichita 4-H district 
Competition and judging will be in 
the Innes Auditorium here 

In the milling and baking competi- 
tion, samples of wheat will be ana- 
lyzed, baked and tested in a milling 
and baking laboratory 

The program for the wheat 
competitors will open at 8 a.m 
the grading of wheat samples and 
will include a noon luncheon in the 
Innes tea room, a tour of the Wichita 
Board of Trade and a tour of the 
city’s terminal elevator facilities. 

Sponsors of the annual show are 
the Kansas State 
service, the 
Commerce, 


show 
with 


College extension 

Wichita Chamber of 
the Wichita Board of 
Trade and the milling and baking in- 
terests of the city 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF r re 


Pioneer Section, AACC, 
Will Hear Report on 
New Nebraska Wheat 


ENID, OKLA Howard Becker, 
chief chemist, Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., will discuss qualities of the 
1956 Nebraska wheat crop at the 
Aug. 10-11 meeting of the Pioneer 
Section, American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists. The meeting will be 
at the Youngblood Hotel, Enid, Okla 


Dr. Elmer Heyne, department of 
agronomy, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, will report on climatic 


factors that affected the 1956 wheat 
crop. Mr. Becker's talk will be at 
1:30 p.m. and Dr. Heyne’s at 2 p.m., 
Aug. 11 

BREAD S THe oTarr ’ re 


R. J. Hauer Expands 
Pillsbury Assignment 


MINNEAPOLIS Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, has announced the 
election of Robert J. Hauer as assist- 
ant treasurer of the company 

Mr. Hauer joined Pillsbury in 1945 
as chief tax accountant after having 
served as director of the 
Minnesota department of taxation. In 
1951 he was named assistant control- 
ler in charge of the company’s tax 
office. He will continue to head the 
tax office and will also participate in 
the over-all management of the com- 
pany’s finance department 


assistant 
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CONGRATULATIONS—James W. Wallace, center, Wallace Bakery, Elkins, 
W. Va., and new president of the West Virginia Bakers Assn., is shown re- 
ceiving congratulations from retiring president Cris Smaliridge, Holsum Bak- 
ery Co., Charleston, during the annual convention of the state bakers associa- 


tion at the Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., July 


15-18 Other 


officers include, left to right, Harry Fretwell, Cablish Baking Co., Charleston, 
treasurer; Mr. Smaliridge and Mr. Wallace; Albert Spelsberg, Sanitary Bak- 
ing Co., Clarksburg, vice president; and Edward R,. Johnson of Charleston, 


executive secretary. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Out-of-town visitors to Bemis Bro 
Minneapolis, last 
directors of operations 
called by Judson Bemis, ex 
ecutive vice president, included F, V. 
Deaderick, vice president, New York 
eastern operations; T. H. Ashton, 
Omaha, central operations; H. Jd. 
Wehrenbrecht, New Orleans, south 
operations; L. A. Linville, San 


jag Co week to 
attend a 


meeting 


ern 


Mateo, Cal., western operations; H. 
C. Davis, St. Louis, special group 
operations; and H. V. Howes, vic« 
president, St. Louis. director of sales 
Also in Minneapolis from the Fast 
were F. G. Bemis, president, Bo 
ton, and A. N. Weeks, manager, Kast 
Pepperell, Mass 

a 

Eldon H. Addy, sales manager for 

the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, and 
Mrs. Addy and their children, Cath 
ryn and Donald, are vacationing in 
Wyoming 

& 


John R. Hale, Minneapolis manager 
of the Chase Bag Co., hole 


DEATHS 


C. P. Brandenburg, who represented 
the Commander-Larabee Milling Co 
Minneapolis, for a 


made a 











number of year 
in Wisconsin, and the King Mida 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis, for a short 
time, died July 22 at the age of 66 
Since leaving flour sales work he had 
been in the real estate, insurance 


and resort business at Saint Germain 
Wi where he lived 


Herman K. Schafer, 80, a forme! 
milling executive, died July 23 at an 
Omaha hospital. Mr. Schafer came to 
Omaha from El Reno, Okla., in 1914 
as manager of the Maney Milling Co 
He became 1939 and 
served in that capacity until the firm 
was sold in 1949. He membe 
of the Omaha Grain Exchange and a 


president in 


Was a 


director of the former Live Stock 
National Bank. Survivors include hi 
widow, Emma; a daughter and three 


grandsons 


in-one on the sixth hole at the Mini- 
kahda Club, Minneapolis, on July 28 


The hole is 190 yards, with a 150- 
yard carry over water. He used a 
four wood 


James S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, 
retired southwestern division head of 
Mills, Ine., accompanied by 
Mrs. Hargett, sailed from New York 


General 


on the Queen Elizabeth recently 
They will tour England, Holiand, 
Germany Switzerland, Italy and 
France and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries 


Herbert Lea, chairman of 

Institute of Agricultural 
and Mrs, Lea, were guests 
of Queen Elizabeth at a garden party 
at Buckingham Palace, London, Mr 
Lea is a director of the Lea group of 
and feed 


Britain's 
National 


Botany, 


grain companies 


a 
Louis ©, Giraldo C,, La Industria 
Harinera S.A., Pasto, N., Colombia 
has Donald 8S. Eber, inter 
secretary of the Association 
of Operative Millers, of the birth of 
Nora Maria, to Mra. Gi- 
Giraldo attended the AOM 


informed 
national 


a daughter 
raldo, Mi 


conference at Dallas last May and 

ubsequently visited important mill 

ing centers in the US 
* 

Leslie Goldsmith, Mardorf, Peach 
& Co., Ltd, London, has been elected 
president of Britain's National As 
sociation of Flour Importers, Lid 
New vice president is Robert Neill, 
Robert Neill, Ltd., Glasgow. H. VY. 


Barham, a London 


accountant, con- 
tinues a8 secretary 
= 
Karl H. Ostlund, manager of mill- 
feed sales for Pillsbury Mills, Ince., 


was married July 15 in the Westmin- 
ster Presbyterian Church chapel, 
Minneapolis, to Elinor Beedee of Min 
neapolls 


Mr. and Mrs. John Kimberly, dr., 
Neenah, Wis., became the parents of 
David Bell Kimberly, born 
Grandparents are Charles H, 
General Mills, Inc 


“a son 
July 29 
Bell, 


president 


and Mrs. Bell. 











James A. Mundie Kugene 6. Dubois 


Fulton Bag Names 


4 Members of Sales 
Staff to New Posts 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. — Four new 
appointments in the sales organiza- 
tion of Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
been announced by Jason M. 
iisas, vice president and general man- 
ager of the company’s bag division. 

Named to the post of general sales 
manager, bag division, is Eugene B. 
DuBois, Minneapolis. Mr. DuBois has 
been assistant manager of Fulton's 
Minneapolis branch and in his new 
position will be headquartered at gen- 


have 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Owts. Capacity 
Crain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


MANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly MWlour Co., 010 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1200 Statler Bldg. 








“Golden Loaf” ta s0ur 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake Oity, Minn, 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Klevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 








BAKERY FLOURS 








THE STANDARD 
ther strive te reach 


W's: Sst 











‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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Albert J. Keinberg 


G., Hiehard Cross 


eral offices of the company’s bag di- 
vision in New Orleans 

Succeeding him as assistant man 
ager in Minneapolis is Albert J. Rein 
berg, Kansas City, Kansas, who was 
formerly assistant manager of Ful 
ton’s Kansas City branch. 

G. Richard Cross, Minneapolis, for- 
merly a Fulton sales representative 
in the Minnesota area, has been 
named sales manager, bag division, of 
the company’s Chicago sales office 

James A. Mundie, New Orleans, 
has been appointed account executive, 
bag division, in Fulton’s New York 
sales office. Mr. Mundie was formerly 
manager of the company’s New Or- 
leans branch multiwall bag depart 
ment. 

Mr. DuBois joined Fulton in 1926 
as a sales representative at the com- 
pany’s Minneapolis branch and sub 
sequently became sales correspondent 
and assistant manager 

Mr. Reinberg, a native of Peruque, 
Mo., was educated in St. Louis. He 
joined Fulton's office in that city in 
1934, and two years later was tran 
ferred to the company’s Minneapolis 
plant to handle canvas sales. He was 
later promoted to sales representa 
tive and then transferred to Kansas 
City, where he later was made 
ant manager. 

Mr. Cross joined Fulton’s 
apolis branch shortly before World 
War II. Following his release from 
service, he re-joined Fulton and later 
was made sales representative in Min 
neapolis. 

Mr. Mundie was educated at the 
University of Buffalo and Colgate 
University. He joined Fulton in 1948 
at the company’s Dallas branch and 
two years later was transferred to 
the sales division of the multiwall 
paper bag department in New O01 
leans, where he subsequently became 
manager. 


———SREAD i@ THE GTAFF « 


Columbia Net ™ 


ATLANTA The net 
Columbia Baking Co. more than 
doubled during the first half of 1956 
as compared with the like period of 
last year. 

In the first semi-annual report to 
stockholders since the present man 
agement took effect, Ogden A. Geil 
fuss, president, disclosed that operat 
ing profits for the 24 weeks, Jan. 1 
through June 16, amounted to $637,- 
156. After providing $340,000 for 
taxes, the net profit was $297,156 

This represents an increase of 
156.7% over the first 24 weeks of last 
year and substantially equals the net 
profit for the entire year of 1955 

“During the first 24 weeks this 


assist 


Minne 


profits of 


year management concentrated on 
increasing efficiency in its internal 
operation,” said Mr. Geilfuss in his 
report. “This is the single most im 


portant factor contributing to the in 
crease in profits.” 





Stock Market 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 





change: 

duly duly 
20, 27, 
1956 1956 1056 
High Low Close Close 

Allied Mills, Ine. 46 "Ay 13% 4% «6344 
Allis-Chalmers 47% 1% 326% 36% 
Am. Cyanamid, Pfd. 153 126 146% 146% 
4-D-M Co 11%, 35% 38% 48% 

Korden 64 ) 60% G61 
Cont, Baking Co. 1% 30 0% 31% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 32% 27% 20% 20% 
rtd. $7 1804, 170 i71 171% 
Dow Chemical 82% 57 19%, IT7% 
Gen. Baking Co 10% 9 9" 

rtd. 8% 142 144 137 134 
tren. Foods Corp 10% 432% 499% 19% 

en. Mills, Ine. 7i™% G1 “yY 68 

Pid. 5% 122 118 118 
Merck & Co, 35 24% 34 33% 
Natl. Biseuit Co, 391% 11% 381, 37% 
Pid. $7 179 165 173% 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 50% 444% 48% 48% 
Procter & Gamble 51% 44% WH 50% 


Quaker Oats Co. 325% 31 32% 32% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 504% 40% S8% 8% 
Std. Krands, Ine. 4% 38% 309% 39% 

Pid. $3.50 91% 85% KG 
Sterling Drug ih 5 MY MY 
Sunshine Bise., Inc. 78% 69 73 72% 
tnited Biscuit 

of America 32% 27% 28% 28% 
Vietor Ch. Works 445% 27% 30% 1% 
Ward Baking Co. 1i% 14% 16% 15% 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 

Allis-Chaimers, $3.25 Pfd 142 152 
Cont, Baking Co., $3.50 Pfd 104% 106 
Cream of Wheat 2914 20% 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd., a7 91 
Merck & Co., 4 Pfd. i114 116 
Pillsbury M., Inc., 84 Pfd 0% 100 
Quaker Oats, 86 Pfd. 147 148% 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd 100 101% 
United Biscuit of 

America, $4.50 Pfd. 101% 102 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd 0 ory, 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 101% 11% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, 
stocks listed on the 


milling and allied 
American Stock Ex 


change: 
duly duly 
20, 27, 
1956 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Hurry Biscuit Corp. 6% % 5% 5% 
at AaP Tea Co 1nd 160 i74 172 
Ptd. $7 138 141% 134% 
Hathaway Bak., 
Inc., “A” 1%, 1% i% i“, 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. 137% 123 126 
Wagner Baking Co, 5% 1, h 5 
rtd 111% 108 100 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of 


New Vork, $5 Pfd. Hy 26% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, 8&8 Pfd 14% 105 
Omar, Ine 15 15% 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
July duly 


13, 20, 
1956 1956 1056 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 1% ; *2.90 3.25 
Pid. B 60 i) oo) 
Can, Bakeries ™% 5% 5% 
Can. Food Prod. 1% t\ t% 3.30 
A Ki, * “ M 
Pfd 65 so) 55 
Catelli Food, A 28 7 *25 
“ 10 17% 38 
Cons, Bakeries 10% 6% 1 
Federal Grain 16 29% 30% 30 
Pid 11% 28 mY, 31% 
Gen, Bakeries 1% 5 6 5% 
Inter City Bakeries 17 
Int. Mig., Pfd 9 a7 91% 
Maple Leaf Mig. 10 8 ™ a, 
Prd, 103 ony 8% Oo 
MeCabe Grain, A 21 19 19% 2 
nb 20 
Ogilvie Flour 52 46 my 44 
rtd 160 10 in2 150 
st. Lawrence 
Flour, Pfd 100 100 100 
std. Brands 41% 41% 41% 41% 
Toronto Elevs 21 16% 20 20 
tnited Grain, A 18 16%, 17% 17% 
Weston, G., “A™ t5Y% 20%, 22% 23 
“ 6% 1 22%, 24 


Pid. 4%% 104% 06 100 vs 
‘Less than board lot 


BREAD 
BONDED GRAIN IN THE t 
tocks of bonded grain in the U.8. as com 
n 
t 
I 


i@ THE STAFF rv ure 


ed by the secretary of the Chi 
f Trade July - 1956 q(oo0 ) 
Wheat ata 
I ffalo 204 





July 31, 1956 


sAAAAAAAAS 
ASA SAS 


MENNEL 


P.S.* for 

Hard Spring and Winter 
Wheat. Cake and 
Pastry Flours. Cracker 
and Cookie Fiours. 


"Personalized Service 


THE MENNEL 
MILLING COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 








“For SUPER Results 
ic USE QUAKER 
BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Pe Oats Company 












RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
— te JONATHAN HALE & -" ine 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Piain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 Se. Union Ave. Chicago 9%, i. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO, 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Sok White Winter Wheat Flour « Specialty 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Choice 


=~" MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 








“RUSSELL'S BEST" 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL" 


Our mill ls located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan. 
oes, and secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers, 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








. . . . 

Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


' Wellington, Kansas 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS .. . Red Wing, Minnesota 











THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA @ 


MOUNDRIDGE 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN comeany 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 


HUBBARD 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
QUALITY SINCE 1879 


HUBBARD MILLING CO. 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


CHERRYVALE 
AND MARION 























GARLAND MILLS 


IN‘ 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 











for ALL your flout.. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIA POLIS, IND I 4 
ef} 


> CORN PRODUCTS 











PIRES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 





GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


(Continued from page 11) 





tinued to represent a major part of 
Accelerated produc- 
tion under current contracts and new 
business obtained largely as a result 
of its expanded research and develop- 


its operations 


ment activity should assure an ex- 
pansion of operations in the years 
ahead 


Bakery Service Programs Extended 

“The flour division's 
service to the baker, 
largest customer, was further extend- 
ed during the year. The division 
created and promoted a series of bak- 
ery products that have proved to be 
profit-makers for bakeries. Among 
the latest are a unique and tasty 
‘Oatmeal Loaf’ and a variety of oat- 
meal cookies. The flour division also 
worked closely with the baking in- 
dustry to implement the bulk hand- 
ling of flour. All of our mills are now 
being equipped to customers 
with bulk flour shipments. 

“General Mills spent more than $9,- 
200,000 for plant and equipment dur- 
ing the year. In the past five years, 


program of 
General Mills’ 


serve 


our expenditures for this purpose 
have totalled $42,577,000. These 
funds have helped to keep our fa- 
cilities abreast of growing demand 
and advancing technology; they are 


important factors in 
continuing success 

“Among the major new 
completed or under construction in 
1955-56 were a cereal plant at To- 
ledo, Ohio, a package foods plant at 
Lodi, Cal., a feed mill at Stockton, 
Cal., flour Chicago, IIL, 
and a feed mill warehouse at Kansas 
City, Mo. Still other facilities were 
expanded and improved. In addition, 
General Mills (Canada) Ltd., has 
completed a new cereal plant at Tor- 
onto and is now producing “Cheerios,” 
“Sugar Jets,” and “Trix” north of 
the border. 


the company’s 


facilities 


storage at 


“In the very near future, General 
Mills will extend its operations to 
Pakistan through a newly-formed 


company, Habib-General Ltd. of 
Karachi. General Mills will hold 60% 
of the stock in this company while 
Habib Brothers Ltd., a leading Pak- 
istan industrial firm, will hold the 
remaining 40%. 

“The charter of Habib-General Ltd. 
will permit it to process a variety of 
agricultural crops. Its first plant, 
which is scheduled for completion in 
1957, will produce guar gum, a rela- 


tively new product with many in- 
dustrial uses 
“Since 1952, General Mills has 


operated a guar gum plant in Kenedy, 
Texas. Because of import restrictions 
and unfavorable exchange rates, how- 
we have not able to sell 
in world markets. The new plant, at 
the heart of a large guar-producing 
area, will open these markets to us 
and contribute significantly to Pak- 
istan’s industrialization program,” Mr 
Bell concluded 


ever, been 


gubes 0 dm arabe on ties 
RADIO WHEAT STORY 

WINNIPEG The of Cana- 
dian wheat-growing harvesting and 
handling will be aired shortly through 
the International Service of the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting for 
listeners in Austria and 
Switzerland 


story 


Corporation 
Germany 


al 


NEW YORK 


y 


KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


OMAHA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 


y 








American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 





Ge 
WILLIAM KELLY 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1 000 000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 











moc “BLODGETT’S” RYE 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCKWHEAT 








CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


$T. LOUIS, MO. 




















ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
Ali Grades 
FISHER -PALLGATTER MILLING CO, 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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Program Outlined for 
Sept. 7-8 Meeting of 
District No. 5, AOM 


r LOuIs Highlights of the 
Wheat Utilization Research Confer- 
held in June at Peoria, IIL, will 
be reviewed during the fall meeting 
of District No, 5, Association of Op- 


ence 


erative Millers, which will be held 
Sept. 7-8, at the Pere Marquette 
State Park-Hotel, near Grafton, Il. 


The review will be presented by John 
Wingfield, chairman of the district, in 
the afternoon of Sept. 8. 

A 6 pm. dinner Sept. 7 wili lead 
off the opening day's events. It will 
be followed by entertainment spon- 
sored by the allied trades beginning 
at 7:30 p.m. 

The remainder of the Sept. 8 aft- 
ernoon program scheduled to begin 
at 1:30 p.m., will include the follow- 
ing talks, speakers and features: 

Address of welcome, E. E. Powers, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Alton, UL, 
plant manager; “The Nutritionist’s 
Job in Feed Manufacturing and How 
It Affects Production and Quality 
Control,” Dr. C, M. Thompson, direc- 


tor of Flesearch, Beardstown (III) 
Mills Co.; “Shackles for the Fire De- 
mon,” J. P. Coreoran, Mill Mutual 
Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago; 
film, “Equipment and Package Proc- 
essing,” courtesy of St. Regis Paper 
Co 


A short business meeting will con- 
clude the day's activities. 

A softball game between teams 
representing operative millers and 
allied tradesmen is scheduled for 9:30 
a.m. on Sept, 8. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF Lire 


Standard Brands Net 
Profit and Sales Higher 


NEW YORK-—The net profit of 
Standard Brands, Inc., and subsidi- 
aries operating in the U.S. and Can- 
ada for the first six months of 1956 
amounted to $6,109,134, equivalent 
after preferred dividend requirements 
to $1.76 a share, Joel S. Mitchell, 
president, has announced, Net profit 
for the same six months of 1955 was 
$5,019,948 or $1.43 a share. An aver- 
age of 3,256,327 shares of common 
stock was outstanding in the 1956 
period and 3,248,286 in 1955. 

Net sales of the company and sub- 
sidiaries operating in the U.S. and 
Canada totaled $229,157,787 for the 
six months ended June 30, 1956, 
against $201,848,615 for the like 1955 
period 

For the second quarter of 1956 net 
profit was $3,092,834 or 89¢ a share 
compared with $2,530,792 or 72¢ a 
share in the second quarter of 1955. 

Consolidated figures include sales 
and profit of Clinton Corn Processing 
and American Partition divisions 
since date of acquisition, April 16, 
1956 

A quarterly dividend of 50¢ a share 
was declared on the common stock, 
payable Sept. 15, 1956, to stockhold- 
ers of record Aug. 15, 1956. A quar- 
terly dividend of $.875 a share on 
preferred stock was also declared 
payable on the same date, 
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Interstate Expands 


OMAHA--The Omaha plant of In- 
terstate Bakeries Corp. will make 
bread under the Goldcup brand name 
formerly produced by the Lincoln 
Baking Co., Lincoln, Neb. 








Interstate has purchased the Lin-- 


coln company’s facilities. It has set 
up a distribution operation at the 
Lincoln plant and the Lincoln com- 
pany's sales staff will be retained. 
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Donald Dow 


SCOTTISH PRESIDENT —A direc- 
tor of the Scottish Cooperative 
Wholesale Society, Glasgow, for a 
number of years, Donald Dow has 
been elected president of the organi- 
zation to succeed John M. Davidson. 
The firm is prominent in the British 
grain importing and flour milling 
trades. 





More Railroad Cars 
Being Put in Service, 
Shippers’ Unit Told 


DULUTH, MINN The nation’s 
railroads placed in operation nearly 
31,000 new freight cars in the first 
half of this year, members of the 
Northwest Shippers Advisory Board 
were told here July 26 

Ralph E. Clark, Washington, man- 
ager of the closed car section of the 
car service division of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, reported 
that the number of new cars installed 
in the first six months was almost 
twice the number put into operation 
in the corresponding period one year 
ago. 

Reviewing the national transpor- 
tation situation at a two-day meeting 
of the shippers organization, the rail- 
road official pointed out that the new 
car installations as of July 1 exceeded 
retirements by 7,500 cars. 

On the other hand, he added, the 
retirement of old cars in the 1955 
six-month period exceeded new 
freight cars by more than 18,000 
units. 

Mr. Clark said that if this trend 
for the remainder of the year con- 
tinués the railroads should be able 
to increase their ownership of freight 
cars by at least 14,000. This schedule, 
he emphasized, was dependent on an 
early end to the steel strike. 

“No doubt the present strike in 
the steel industry will slow down the 
building of new cars, and in fact, the 
entire car building program as well 
as repairs to and maintenance of the 
existing fleet,” he said. 

Turning to new cars now on order, 
Mr. Clark stated that as of June 30 
the Class 1 railroads and their affili- 
ated refrigerator car lines had 121,- 
261 new freight cars on the order 
books, compared with about 17,500 
one year ago. 

He also reported that despite a 
steel shortage in 1956, the railroads 
have been able to reduce the number 
of unserviceable cars by more than 
36,000 units, or to 3.9% of total own- 
ership of freight cars. 





New Wheat Delivery 

Quotas Set for 

Canadian Farmers 
WINNIPEG 


The Canadian Wheat 


Board has advised the trade that all 
delivery quotas in effect in western 
Canada for the 1955-56 crop year 
were to expire at the close of busi- 


ness July 31 


Effective Aug. 1 the quota policy of 


the Board to initiate the 1956-57 
crop year is as follows 

Regarding durum wheat and flax, 
a delivery quota of 5 bu. per seeded 


acre will be in effect. All deliveries 
of durum wheat and flax must be 
entered in the producer’s permit book 
and must be made at the delivery 
point designated in the book 

The board will applica- 
tions on behalf of malting, pot and/or 
pearling barley for permission to de- 
liver in excess of the established quo- 
tas one carlot of such barley pro- 
viding (a) a representative sample of 
such carlot has been submitted to 
and accepted by a maltster or ship- 
per as suitable for their requirements, 
and (b) a premium is to be paid to 
the producer for the carlot of barley 
so accepted, 

In the of wheat (other than 
durum), barley and rye, the 
delivery quota effective at all points 
on Aug. 1 will be on the unit basis 
regardless of the acreage shown on 
the producer’s 1956 permit book. Each 
unit shall be the equivalent of 3 bu 


consider 


case 
oats, 


of wheat or 8 bu. of oats or 5 bu. of 
either barley or rye. As space be- 
comes available, each permit holder 


will be entitled at his option to any of 
the above grains or any 
of the grains calculated on a unit 
basis, but his total delivery under 
the initial quota must not exceed the 
equivalent of one hundred units 
Under the 


combination 


above policy a permit 
holder will be entitled to deliver a 
maximum of 300 bu. of wheat or 800 
bu. of oats or 500 bu. of barley or 
500 bu. of rye, or any combination of 
these grains which, when calculated 
on the unit basis outlined above, does 
not exceed one hundred units 


BREAD iS THE BYAFF OF LIFE 


H. K. Relf Joins 
Osborne McMillan 


MINNEAPOLIS—H. Kemper Relf, 
formerly chief rate analyst and of- 
fice manager of the Minneapolis 
Traffic Assn., has joined Osborne 
MeMillan Elevator Co. as director of 
transportation, it was announced by 
Philip E. Paquette, executive vice 
president 

Mr. Relf has more than 30 years 
of commercial traffic experience, hav- 
ing been associated previously with 
the Northern Pacific Railway, the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway, 
Union Transfer Co. and Dependable 
Freight Co. 

Osborne McMillan owns and oper- 
ates terminal elevators with water 
loading facilities in Superior and Min- 
neapolis and also operates elevators 
and feed plants in Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota and Montana. Mr. 
Relf will direct and coordinate the 
firm's expanding transportation oper- 
ations. 


SREAO '® THE STAFF OF re 


$00,000-BU. ADDITION 

DIGHTON, KANSAS—A contract 
has been awarded by Farmers Eleva- 
tor & Mercantile Assn. for a 300,000- 
bu. addition to its elevator at Amy, 
Kansas. Sam Martin, manager, states 
that the addition will boost the Amy 
elevator capacity to 620,000 bu. 


July 31, 1956 











WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. « 
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HELP WANTED 
v 


MACHINERY SALESMAN — EXPERIENCE 
in flour and feed mill machinery essential 
Address Ad No 19 rhe 
Miller, P. © 


Northwestern 
Minneapolis 1, Minn 


Box 67 





TOP SALES 
EXECUTIVE 


Stondard Milling Company wishes to en- 
gage a top sales executive who has a back- 
ground of major account selling experience 
in the eastern section of the country. To be 
headquartered in New York City office 
and serviced by Buffalo milling operations. 
This is a replacement as present employee 
is leaving to enter different field. Please 
write Paul Uhimann, President, Standard 
Milling Co., 1009 Central, Kansas City, Me., 
giving full particulars of experience. 








MACHINERY WANTED 
v (TTT a 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. BE. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson Oxy, Mo. 














MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 











MILLING EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
When you need equipment, write to Ross. 
We unconditionally guarantee ev item. 
Largest stock in U.S.A., over 2, items. 
Feeders, mixers, pellet mills, steamers, 
crimpers, flakers, new, used and rebullt. 
We will trade for your surplus or buy out- 
right. No mill too large or small. We will 
also sell on commission basis. 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 & 33 N.E. 28th St., Okla. City 5, Okla. 











Hubbard Appoints 
Nebraska Manager 


MANKATO, MINN.-—-As part of a 
general sales expansion program, ap- 
pointment of Robert E. Jones as ter- 
: rs a ritory manager 
incentral Ne- 
braska has been 
announced by 
Ogden Confer, 
vice president 
and manager of 
the feed division 
of Hubbard Mill- 
ing Co., Mankato 

Mr. Jones at- 
tended North- 
west Missouri 
State Teachers College at Maryville, 
Mo., for two years before enrolling 
at Iowa State College at Ames where 
he received his degree in vocational 
agriculture in 1951. For three years 
he taught vocational agriculture at 
Seymour, Iowa, and for the past two 
years has headed the vo-ag depart- 
ment at Keota, Iowa 

With his wife and 
Jones has moved to 





Robert E. Jones 


family, Mr 
York, Neb., 


where he will make his headquarters 
The Nebraska territory will be served 
from Mankato until] the new Hubbard 
plant at Cedar Rapids is completed 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 





90 ELECTRIC BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. | | Centennial MILLS, INC. _ 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG, SEATTLE 4, WASH 
and Feed Mills 





DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 





GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR veel 6,800,008 





WALL ROGALSKY I MI ILLING 0.) 


. hn ma a se 





Bush 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR an i ushels 

; —_ County end 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR \ iy wu 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 4 


a} 
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MILLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 















Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 














NEW SPOKANE. mite * pe “or 
THE WORLD'S, most MODERN 
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INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO, ILL ST. JOSEPH, MO NEW YORK, N.Y 

















The CLE. AR with the PUNCH: / 


Champions are made not born and from 
the finest, most modern Spring Wheat Mill 
in the Northwest comes BOXER, the un- 
disputed Champion of Spring W heat Clears. 


For outstanding strength, carrying power 
and flavor in rye, wheat or specialty breads, 
insist on the best—BOXER. 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


General Offices — Winona, Minn. 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Katablished 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM OC 


Cable Reference 
Ht. Albert De ary & Co. 


Amsterdam 


Addrens 


Witburg’ 














N. V. iodeumte Stentadiogey 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 





Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 








IMPORTERS OF 


rHEDI 


GRAIN, FLOUR, 
NGBTUFFS, ETC 


CARL GOLDSC SEDT, LTD. 


LAINDON, BK, 3 


Address: “Graintatic,”” London 











FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Katablished 1918 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR BEMOLINA ~- FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address; “Flormel,” Oslo 











Db. Db. P. Howte John Bimpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
Oo. 1 . Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wheatear,” Glasgow 








ANTH, JOHANSEN & CO. 


Established 1883 


rPLOUR, GRAIN AND FREED 
AGENTS 
kippergt, 7 OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Johnny” 











A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Watablished 1866 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbetoahuis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTEKS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON,E.C.3 


Cable Address: "“Coventny," 


London 
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Food Grains | 
U S$. everage Support price | J. H. BLAKE 
255 | | FLOUR 
Representing 
4.0 - Highest Clase Mills and Buyers 
& 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
3.00 a 
| 
| baal =! | Francis Me F 
204 rancis Mm. Franco 
| ' 
ee Ne (tu. 
1,00 4— fl | No support | ' 
j program ] 
j | | PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
1938 1440 : 1942 144, , 1946 1948 " 1990 1952 "1454 ; 1956 1958 NEW YORK 
EXHIBIT 1—Food Grains: U.S. national average support rates, 1938-56. 


Food Grain Price Supports Analyzed 


By LEONARD W. SCHRUBEN 


Agricultural Economist 
Kansas State College 


In a free market without price sup 
ports, feed manufacturers 
ly would be able to reduce by 
using wheat as an ingredient. The 
time could come when this again 
will be the case if price support pro 
grams were modified. In this connec 
tion, it is instructive to review sup 


occasional 
cost 





MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address Donreacn,” Lo 


52, Mark Lane 
LONDON,E.C.3 








. J.B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGl 


Bolicits Correspondence With Shipper f 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED 
BEEIA ANI) PULSE 


Joh, Verhulstatraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos’ AMSTERDAM, Z 
Codes: Kiveraside hentle ‘ 
Wieger’s Hilitz (1908 & 1929) 











ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branch; 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
62, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. 38. 
AVAUMAS, LONDON” 


Cable Address: " 














McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 


75 Bothwell Street, 


Cable Address: “Gnatns,”’ Glasgow 


GLASGOW 
Ga Constitution Street, Leith 


102.105 Grafton Street, Dablin 














GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR 8PECIALISTS 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 


Rankers: Twenteche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 


Private 
New York 


6th Ed., Riverside 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, 





port rates on food grain 
effect on use of wheat 
feed, 

Price supports based upon histori- 
cal price relationships may not re- 
flect actual value in use. When this 
is the the relatively dearer 
grain is stored while the cheaper 
grain is used. This accounts in part 
for the accumulation of grain sur- 
pluses being mostly in the form of 
wheat. 

The wheat price support program 
was started in 1938. Loans were made 


and their 


as a livestock 


case, 


available to farmers at the rate of 
59¢ per bu. This represented 52% of 
parity. 

Exhibit 1 will show you the na- 
tional average price support rate for 
wheat since 1938. The highest rate 
was $2.24 for 1954-crop wheat. Two 


other food grain rates also are shown 


They are rice and rye. Please note 
that rice is shown on a 100-lb. basis 
whereas wheat and rye are on a per 


bushel basis. 

The price support rate for wheat 
is determined by a base price for 
wheat and prices farmers pay for 
things they use in the home and in 
operating the farm. This is called 
parity and the general idea is that a 
bushel of wheat ought to bring 
enough to enable the grower to buy 
about the same quantity of things as 
during an earlier period 


As you can see from Exhibit 2, 





KNIGHTON | 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FLOUR pomestic 


r 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 











i Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Giteert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOUR! 
Board of Trade Bidg. + Baltimore 1-0338 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YO 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. ¥ 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St.. Maiden, Mass 


The Montgomery Company 





FLOUR BROKERS 














PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 
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different percentages of parity have 
been used as a basis for price sup- 
ports. Not only that, but the defini- 
tion of parity has been changed 
The percentage of parity support 
rate enerally have been set by Con- 
I me cases leeway is given 
the Secretary of Agriculture with 
mit et | Congress. This authority 
recently used in increasing mini- 
num support for wheat harvested in 
1956 from $1.81 to $2 bu. and rice 
from $4.04 to $4.50 per cwt 
Corn price supports for 1956 have 
been set at a minimum average of 
$1.50 per bushel for those farmers 
vho comply with acreage allotments 


he commercial corn area. To com- 
i feeding value basis in poul- 

nd hog feed, wheat would 
need to sell at or below $1.65 per 
Dushel if « n actually cost $1.50 


T GRAIN SERVICE ® 
Guewhere, 
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New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 

St. Louis Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 
Omehe Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portiand 
Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 





t 
Chicego Norfolk 
’ St. Louis Nashville 

Kansas City Louisville 
Omehe Memphis 

Enid 
Minneapolis 

Galveston 
Buffalo 

Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portlend 
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ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla 











The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U. B.A 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize aboratory od 
pr f perior Cake, l’a d 
Cracke from caref elected 
“ at 








Falton 


646 6 COTTON Mmuis 














D3), 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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There isn’t much chance of this hap- 
pening this year. 


EXHIBIT 2—Wheat: Loan Rates and Quantity 
Under Price Support, 1938-56 


Loan rates per bushel 


Year Percentage Under 
beginning of parity National price 
July price average support 
% dollars mil. bu 
1938 .. . $2 0.59 65.7 
a... seen ae é! 167.7 
COED cccccee WV 64 278.5 
TEE kcccece Oe 98 366.3 
I9G8 ccvcces 85 1.14 408.1 
(968 cccces 8s 1.23 130.2 
[eae cecesxe SE 1.35 180.4 
PEP cecccse WS 1.38 $9.7 
O9G8 ccccces 90 1.49 22.0 
Sar seeccos Ue 1.83 31.2 
STEe cescess 2.00 366.0 
I9GP acc 90 1.95 380.8 
Sue cecoass Ee 1.99 196.9 
O9BE wcccoee WW 2.18 212.9 
1962 .. -. 90 2.20 460.8 
1983 ... . 90 2.21 $57.7 
Te pee 90 2.24 361.0 
1968 .... 82'4 2.08 318.0 
1956 . 2.00 
GREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


Folding Box Group 
Plans 1957 Convention 


NEW YORK—The 1957 annual 
meeting of the Folding Paper Box 
Association of America has been set 
for March 31-April 4 at the Drake 
Hotel in Chicago 

Gustav L. Nordstrom, executive 
secretary of the association, said it is 
expected that this will be the largest 
annual meeting in the association's 
24-year history. The program will in- 
clude a complete display of the en- 
tries in the annual folding paper box 
contest, and announcement of the 100 
winners. He _ predicted a_ record- 
breaking number of entries in the 
1957 contest. The first contest was 
held in 1945 with fewer than 200 en- 
tries: the 1956 contest attracted 7,- 
027 entries 

The competition, which runs from 
Nov. 1 to Dee. 31, 1956, is open to 
members of the Folding Paper Box 
Assn., and is designed to spotlight 
the quality, ingenuity and usefulness 
of folding boxes, thereby widening 
their use by all segments of Amer- 
ican industry 


BREAD i® THE STAFF re ure 


MILLION BUSHEL ELEVATOR 

PLAINVIEW, TEXAS Now un- 
der construction at Plainview, Texas, 
is a 1,000,000-bu. grain storage plant. 
It is being built by the Northwest 
Grain & Elevator Co. The facilities 
will be ready for grain Sept. 1, ac- 
cording to company officials 


















Complete Grain 
Facilities for 
Serving the 


Milling Trade 





Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 








UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 














1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK @_ ENID 
FORT WORTH & AMARILLO 


























The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 





KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 «© Phone L. D. 98 
STOCKYARDS STATION 

SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Manegers 


Lewis W. Sanford 


Meneger 


Phone 3316 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 














in took over the family chores 
his wife was in the hospital 
to the family. Sunday he sent 
four-year-old to Sunday school, 
the lesson was the story of 





THE 


Creation. The teacher e 
God created 
the earth 
After a minute, the 
raised his hand and said 
would drop in at our 


plained that 
man from the dust of 
four-year-old 

I wish God 
house. We've 


got enough dust under the beds for 
a couple dozen men 

After a long series of political 
speeches on the radio, the speaker 


asked a friend, 
my last speech?” 
“Your last? How sensible of you! 


¢?¢?¢ 
Two golfers were annoyed by ar 
unusually slow twosome in front of 
them. One of the offending Couple 
dawdled on the while hi 


How did you like 


fairway 





pri ed to see his 


ner nose 
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companion searched long and 
triously in the rough 

At length one of the pair waiting 
n the tee shouted indignantly, “Why 
don’t you help your find his 
hall? 

Oh, he’s got hi 
replied blandly 
club 


indus- 


friend 


ball the man 


He's looking for his 


¢¢¢ 


A Beverly Hills furrier tried to get 
i longer-lasting, cheaper fur by mat 
ing a mink with a gorilla. Didn't 
work. Sleeves were too long 

One morning, on comir into his 


iffice, an Alabama executive was sur- 
secretary 


talking long 


holding 


while distance 














KOCK ISLAND ELEVATOR--6.000,000 BUSrieL. 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 





F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C, THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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to a customer in New 
wa ner 


England 
‘On long 
these Yankees can’t un- 
i word I say unless I hold 


This 


explanation dis- 


tance calls 
derstand 
my nose! 


¢¢¢ 


In hiring an entertainer, a S t 


rad execut e iid Bori 


That most kind 9; you 
eplied but what if I sour? 

ly that casé retorted the in- 
nouncer ve'll honor the ¢ 
but shorten your life 


¢¢¢ 


was ct 


Boris 
turn 


ntract 


A lawyer! yunseling one of his 
about his matrimonial 
Said the lawyer, “I'm sorry 
that discord has set in; but you must 
that you took your bride 
for better or 


clients 
troubles 


remember 


worse 


Yes, sir replied the dejected hus- 
band. “I know, but she’s worse than 
I took her for.” 

¢ ¢ 
The little child ended his prayer 
earnestly and please, Lord, can't 


you put the 


instead of 


vitamins in pie and cake 
in cod-liver oil and spinach 


Amer! 
Experience is what enables you to 
recognize a mistake whenever you 


make it again 


¢¢¢ 


tempted to tell 


Whenever vou are 


your troubl to other peopl re 
member that half your listener 
aren't interested, and the rest are 
glad you're finally getting what's 
comil to you 
¢ ¢ ¢ 

A woman in a pharmacy remarked 
to the druggist I see this medicine 
j idvertised ood for man and 
beast 

Ye iid the druggist 

Gimme a bottle iid the woman 
I believe it the right combination 
to help my husband 


© ¢ © 
prospective 
like a 
traders 

of what the 


When two 
law meet, it 


two horse 


mothers-in 
mecting between 
each is suspicious 


unloading 


¢¢ ¢ 


other is 


In free America, a street sweeper! 
can become a professor—if he’s will 
ing to make the financial sacrifice 





POLAR BEAR FLOU 










FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 


Any baker who uses POLAR BEAR 


knows the reason for its quality reputa- 





tion—better baking performance every 
day. POLAR BEAR makes it easier 
to bake a finer loaf. Try it. 
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Donald G. Brower Willard H. Woodstock 


VICTOR APPOINTMENTS—Donald G. Brower has been appointed acting 
manager of the research and special products divisions of Victor Chemical 
Works, Chicago. Willard H. Woodstock, assistant chief chemist since 1946, 


was appointed chief chemist, and will be in active charge of research and 
development operations. Mr. Brower joined the company in 1932 and has been 
in charge of the special products division since 1950 and a member of the 
company's research planning committee since its formation in 1951. Mr, 
Woodstock joined the company in 1929. He has been granted 20 patents on 
the manufacture and application of Victor chemicals and is the author of 
several technical papers published by the American Chemical Society. 





LOANS APPROVED ber Co.;: Cross Bros. Seed & Grain, 


WASHINGTON—Among the firms Halsey, Ore.; Mullin Grain & Imple- 

! ipproved loans ment Co., Britt, lowa; Kermit Boothe 

I the Busine Administra- Dyche (grain storage), Ft. Stockton, 

tion, Was! ire the lowing Texas; Clarendon (Texas) Grain Co.; 

Western G Ine Garden City, Alfs Grain Co., Shickley, Neb., and 
Kansas; Sheld (Mo.) Grain & Lum- Byron (Mich.) Elevator Co 


Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Brean is the 
Staff of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 








NORTHWESTERN 








MILLER 


The Perfect 
for its Purpose nies 


Vaturally y 


The Perfect Sack for Your Purpose... Naturally! 


Hammond 


“Mu li-Walls 


Cc janet A dahil 








, dep supply due to completely 
integrated operation from forest trees 
to fine kraft Multi-Wall bags 
Fast, reliable delivery assured 
by four strategically located plants: —=— 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. + WELLSBURG, W. VA 
PALATKA, FLA. + PINE BLUFF, ARK 





“TREES ARE A CROP 


Highest standards of quality assured 
by advanced research and control equipment 


HAMMOND BAG 


Speedy service from representatives in 
New York * Chicago * Minneapolis 

Kansas City * Cleveland * Baltimore 
Dallas * Charlotte, N. C. 

Ligonier, Pa. * Bluefield, Va 


Division of Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp 
General Offices; Wellsburg, W. Va. 











& PAPER COMPANY, INC. 





ECKHART MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 


WHEAT and RYE 


BAKERY FLOUR 


Chicago 
& 


CRACKER FLOUR 

















THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H.MORRIS&CO Kaeteun Keraxeewrarive, 2 beaver Street, New Youn Ciry 




















Uniformity 


the priceless a. in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
' e ane h- flour 
¢ COOKIE KING cooki ind dough-v¥Pp 
, acker sp< » flour 
eee CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge 
Noo oft wheat graham 


GRAHAM KING~— 100% 


PASTRY KING w viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 182) 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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“America’s No. 1 Bag Maker’’ 


General Offices—St. Louis 2, Missouri 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 


2,250,000 Bus 

















109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
a HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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me There's a world 


ene of quality in 


Jennison Flours 


Wu.Jennison Co. 


576 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone Main 8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINN, 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











fa) 
a 


Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business... 
and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are iramense. 


us serve you. Call Grand |-7070. 


iY id it DRY MULLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «= 





OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 








MILLING WHEAT ° CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
J. P. BURRUS, presioens 


J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 


A. H. FUHRMAN, wice eres. a « c. wor. 
E. M. SUMMERS 
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As sweet as rain 
on a thirsty acre 


Ever walked across a field after a summer rain? 
Remember how fresh and new everything seemed. 
The stones along the roadside sort of shiny, the 
grass glistening in the sun. 

In a way, prayer works that same kind of 
miracle on people. Worshipping at your church 
or synagogue with your family each week ... 
sharing together the peace and serenity of an hour 
spent with God . . . gives new strength, new pur- 
pose to the days ahead. 

You come away refreshed . . . in harmony with 


yourself, your family, and your God. 


‘He restoreth your soul... Oi Worship together this week 


Contributed to the Religion in American Life Program by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 





Za 
4 /% ee 





‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers; 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 





. means your 
bulk flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


o BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ MILL & Gen, Offices, Kubler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 044 Kx- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn, 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincola, Nebraska 














WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Ohicago Great hing ny Elevator 
Weleatt & Lincoln 


Kansas 
Main ones ANSAS CITY, MO. 
Hoard of Trade Building 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Deaton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 
taking advantage of this service program? 


Ask for more details. 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 
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Man's dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES 1M PRIMCIPAL CITIES 

















Shrine of a Great Spirit 





General 
Mills 





“It was the priest-explorer Father Louis Hennepin who 
had given the Falls their name. As the first representative of 
European civilization to see them, he claimed the right as dis- 
coverer to dedicate them to his patron, St. Anthony of Padua, 
‘in gratitude for favors God did me through the intervention 


of this great saint.’ 


**For nearly a century and a half the Falls continued to 
serve chiefly the uses of beauty and grace. The Sioux Indians 
also considered them to be the shrine of a great spirit. Then 
in 1823 the United States government built a small gristmill 
for grinding corn to feed the soldiers at Fort Snelling. The 
officers in charge tried also to grow wheat and to make flour. 
But the men did not like the product and rejected it bitterly. 
They ‘cursed the bread’ in the traditional manner of soldiers 
who were also sovereign citizens without, however, discourag- 
ing the efforts of their superiors. For twenty-six years the 
government mill at the Falls of St. Anthony continued to be 


the scene of a monotonous comedy of errors... ”’* 


For more of the story of how the “‘shrine of a great spirit”’ 


became a shrine of the milling industry, read 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY, The Story of General Mills. It is 
available at $4.75 from your local bookseller or directly from the 


publisher, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


*From BUSINESS WITHOUT 
BOUNDARY by James Gray 
copyright 1954, University of 


FOR CONVENIENCE, USE THIS COUPON 


University of Minnesota Press 
10 Nicholson Hall, University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


Minnesota 
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Please enter my order for “Business Without Boundary, The Story of General 
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seen 


Mills.” PLEASE PRINT) 

Number of copies ($4.75 @ach) .. 6. cc ccc cence cee ee meee erasers eee eee ee ease ese® 

E sed is heck, money order) in amount Of §.....-cceccceneeceeereneneeueenneee 
PPT TTT ere PP rer TT TTT rTiiTi Te Tr i le 
SOPOSE ORE NO. ccccccccccccccccosseseseceerseoeesoseos 

City Zone State os 
Please make « checks and money orders payable to the University of Minnesota Press! 





